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INTRODUCTION 


'--vAn  archaeological  survey  of  the  San  Diego  River  Valley  from  El 
Capitan  and  San  Vioente  dams  westward  to  Interstate  5  was  conducted  be¬ 
tween  May  28  and  June  2,  1975*  for  the  Department  of  the  Army,  Corps 
of  Engineers,  as  contracted  by  Dr.  Paul  H.  Szell,  aoting  on  behalf  of 
the  San  Diego  State  University  Foundation.  The  results  of  that  sur¬ 
vey  and  evaluations  of  the  signifioanoe  of  archaeological  anC  historio 
sites  in  the  projeot  area  are  inoluded  in  this  report. 

The  project  area,  as  understood,  is  500  yards  wide,  oentered  on 
the  centerlines  of  the  San  Diego  River  and  major  tributaries.  This 
area  is  considerably  narrower  in  places  than  the  area  outlined  on  the 
projeot  maps  originally  received  by  the  San  Diego  State  University 
Foundation.  Many  areas  outside  the  500-yard  width  were  surveyed  in 
order  to  assess  indirect  impact,  - — — 

Prior  to  the  commencement  of  field  investigations,  all  information 
on  recorded  sites  in  the  projeot  area  was  requested  and  reoeived  from 
the  San  Diego  Museum  of  Man  and  San  Diego  State  University  (see  Appen¬ 
dices  I  and  II).  All  aooessible,  relatively  unimpacted  land  within 
the  projeot  area  was  surveyed  on  foot  by  a  crew  of  six  people.  Con¬ 
siderable  fenced  grazing  land  was  also  surveyed.  Developed  and  ex¬ 
tremely  irapaoted  areas  were  driven  and  promising  locations  were  spot 
checked. 

Postholes  were  dug  at  one  site  (SDR-11)  to  try  to  determine  the 
presence  of  buried  archaeological  material.  The  resulting  collection 


from  this  site  consists  primarily  of  vary  questionable  artifacts,  which 
will  be  stored  at  San  Diego  State  University,  whero  they  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  further  analysis. 

The  previously  unrecorded  sites  found  on  the  survey  have  been 
assigned  temporary  numbers,  denoted  by  SCR-  indicating  San  Diego  River. 
Records  of  the  sites  found,  and  new  information  for  previously  recorded 
sites,  will  be  filed  at  San  Diego  State  University  and  the  San  Diego 
Museum  of  Man,  where  the  new  sites  will  be  assigned  permanent  numbers. 

In  addition  to  the  original  5  days  of  fieldwork  done  by  the  six- 
person  crew,  one  8-hour  day  was  spent  in  the  field  by  the  supervisory 
and  assooiate  archaeologists,  and  portions  of  many  days  were  involved 
in  re-ohecking  sites,  ethnobotany,  and  photography. 

The  first  3.5  miles  of  the  San  Diego  River  west  of  El  Capitan  Dam 
were  thoroughly  surveyed.  Prom  this  point  west,  primary  effort  was 
devoted  to  oheoking  promising  locations  along  the  perimeter  of  the 
valley  since  the  river  bed  becomes  very  wide,  flat,  and  sandy.  Pew 
granite  outoropa  occur  in  the  river  bed,  but  rather  near  the  bases  of 
the  hillsides,  and  since  bedrook  outorops  are  generally  necessary  fea¬ 
tures  of  late  prehistoric  sites,  it  was  concluded  that  surveying  the 
river  bottom  would  provide  little  information.  Any  sites  of  any  cul¬ 
tural  stage  which  may  have  ever  been  present  in  the  river  bed  proper 
would  have  been  washed  away  or  oovered  by  silt  during  any  periods  of 
high  water.  Many  occurrences  of  isolated  artifacts  found  in  the  sand 
have  been  reported,  and  have  been  accounted  for  by  flood  water  depo¬ 


sition. 


The  perimeters  of  the  Sen  Vicente  Creek  valley  below  San  Vicente 
Dam  to  Moreno  Drive  were  thoroughly  surveyed,  as  well  as  a  good  sample 
of  the  valley  floor.  Here,  as  in  many  plaoes,  it  waa  decided  thi- 
there  waa  little  point  in  surveying  the  centers  of  broad,  sandy  valleys 
sinoe  nothing  was  found  in  the  areas  sampled,  and  it  seems  reasonable 
to  assume  that  few  oultural  remains  could  survive  the  foroes  of  water. 

Moreno  Valley  was  oheoked  in  likely  and  accessible  areas,  sinoe 
almost  the  entire  oenter  of  the  valley  is  occupied  by  residences,  eaoh 
surrounded  by  numerous  oorrals  for  goats,  o&ttle,  horses,  eto.  The 
perimeter  is  almost  as  solidly  oooupied,  with  modern  residenoes,  fenced 
fields,  and  livestock  at  nearly  every  likely  spot  for  an  archaeological 
site.  A  more  thorough  survey  of  Moreno  Valley  would  require  considerable 
time  spent  in  oontaoting  the  residents  to  gain  access  permission  prior 
to  surveying. 

In  the  El  Cajon  and  Santee  areas,  again,  likely  and  accessible 
areas  around  the  perimeter  of  the  valley  were  oheoked,  sinoe  the  valley 
itself  is  broad  and  flat,  in  many  areas  has  been  subject  t<  extensive 
quarrying  for  sand  and  gravel,  and  in  most  other  areas  has  been  heavily 
developed.  In  these  areas  a  number  of  small,  rooty  hills  have  re¬ 
mained  relatively  undeveloped  and  are  impaoted  mostly  by  ohildren  play¬ 
ing  and  by  motoroyole  aotivity.  Many  of  these  knolls  proved  to  have 
arohaeologloal  sites  on  them  or  at  their  bases.  Many  small  areas  of 
Santee  have  been  surveyed  for  environmental  impact  reports  in  the  past 
two  years,  and  reports  of  these  surveys  have  been  oonsulted. 

The  Mission  Dam  and  Mission  Gorge  areas  were  thoroughly  surveyed 


from  the  R  2  V/R  1  W  line  weat  to  the  gaging  station  half-way  down 
Mission  Gorge.  An  attempt  was  made  to  survey  farther  down  the  gorge, 
but  it  was  found  to  have  been  completely  altered  by  quarrying. 

Mission  Valley  waB  primarily  inaccessible  or  totally  impaoted  by 
homes,  businesses,  motels,  quarries,  the  stadium,  golf  courses,  and 
freeways.  The  area  was  driven,  and  the  few  remaining  possible  areas 
were  oheoked. 

In  the  Alvarado  Canyon  area,  the  side  canyon  below  Murray  Dam  was 
thoroughly  surveyed,  A  survey  of  the  Adobe  Falls  area  (Germeshausen 
1973)  found  no  archaeological  material,  and  the  remaining  areas  of  the 
canyon  appear  to  be  thoroughly  impaoted. 

The  history  of  the  area  was  researohed  at  the  San  Diego  Public 
Library,  the  San  Diego  Museum  of  Man  Library,  through  conversations 
with  people  encountered  during  the  survey,  and  especially  through 
conversations  with  Clayburn  and  Beatrice  La  Force,  long  term  residents 
of  San  DLego  County.  Persons  consulted  during  the  preparation  of  this 
report  are  listed  in  Appendix  IV. 
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ETHNOBIOLOOY 

The  area  of  the  Sar  Diego  River  survey  la  located  In  the  Cali¬ 
fornian  Biotio  Zone  (Mums  and  Keck  1959MO),  with  vegetation  oover  of 
the  Coastal  Sage  Scrub,  Chaparral,  and  Southern  Oak  Woodland  types 
(Muna  1 97^  * ^ •  In  this  area  of  southern  California,  northward-faeing 
slopes  receive  less  sunlight  than  south-facing  slopes,  are  oooler  and 
wetter,  and  support  heavy  vegetation  growth  such  as  chaparral.  The 
south-faoing  slopes  receive  more  sunlight  and  are  warmer  end  drier, 
and  eupport  the  open,  woody  shrubs  of  the  Coastal  Sage  Sorub  type 
(Bakker  1972*70*  Muna  197^-5) •  In  the  San  Diego  River  valleys  be¬ 
low  El  Capitan  and  San  Vioente  dams,  vegetation  generally  follows 
this  dichotomy  on  the  slopes  along  the  river  course,  with  areas  of 
Southern  Oak  Woodland  on  the  valley  floor.  Where  water  is  abundant, 
a  rich  riparian  growth  occurs,  marked  by  such  water  oriented  plants 
as  Bulrush,  Cattail,  Willow,  Cottonwood,  and  Syoamore. 

Vegetation  patterns  in  the  river  basin  have  been  greatly  altered 
by  historic  factors.  In  the  valleys  above  Mission  Oorge,  decades  of 
grazing  and  cultivation  have  brought  about  drastic  changes  in  the 
ground  oover,  although  areas  of  Coastal  Sage  Scrub  and  Chaparral  and 
remnants  of  Oak  Woodland  still  remain.  Mission  Oorge  itself  still 
supports  riparian  vegetation  approximating  natural  conditions.  Below 
the  gorge,  the  lower  river  valley  is  so  modified  by  development  that 
little  remains  of  native  vegetation,  and  those  native  plants  that  still 
ts row  there,  especially  where  water  la  brought  to  the  surface  by  quarry 
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operations,  do  not  neoessarlly  occur  in  their  original  stands.  Where 
the  ground  is  not  oovered  by  roads,  buildings,  or  parking  areas, 
vegetation  oonsists  primarily  of  grass  on  golf  courses,  introduced 
weeds  in  vacant  lots,  and  landscape  plantings  around  eotamereial  and 
residential  buildings. 

It  was  not  within  the  scope  of  the  archaeological  survey  to 
produoe  a  oomplete  botanical  inventory  of  the  San  Diego  River  system 
below  the  dams.  In  the  absenoe  of  a  oomplete  botanical  list,  this 
list  of  plants  having  aboriginal  uses  is  based  on  observations  made 
at  three  locations,  supplemented  by  notes  made  at  other  places  where 
plants  of  particular  importance  were  noted.  Primary  observations 
were  made  in  the  £1  Monte  Park  area  below  El  Capitan  Dam,  in  Wildcat 
Canyon,  and  in  the  Mission  Dam  area.  It  is  believed  that  these  ob¬ 
servations  provide  a  fair  sample  of  plant  occurrences  in  the  survey 
area. 

The  survey  area  lies  within  the  territory  occupied  by  the 
Kumeyaay  (Southern  Dlegueno)  Indians,  who  lived  in  what  today  com¬ 
prises  the  greater  parts  of  San  Diego  and  Imperial  counties  and  the 
northern  portion  of  Baja  California.  North  of  the  Kumeyaay  are  the 
Northern  Dlegueno,  Luiseno,  Cupeno,  and  Cahuilla  cultures  (Hedges  1973a), 
These  five  cultures  all  utilized  similar  arrays  of  plant  apeoies,  and 
the  uses  eorreepond  on  many  points— where  information  for  a  single 
plant  exists  for  more  than  one  group,  it  nearly  always  is  the  ease 
that  the  uses  are  similar.  For  southern  California,  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  ethnobotany  for  any  group  is  Temalptkh.  the  thorough  ethno- 


botanical  study  of  the  Cahuilla  (Bean  and  Saubel  1972).  A  manuscript 
by  Hedges  (1967)  is  the  major  souree  for  the  Northern  Diegueno,  and 
ethnobotanical  information  is  contained  in  Sparkman  (1908)  for  the 
Luieeno*  and  in  Spier  (1923),  Lee  (1937),  and  Cuero  (1968)  for  the 
Kumeyaay.  In  the  abnenoe  of  a  comprehensive  ethnobotany  for  the 
Kumeyaay,  the  above  sources  have  been  employed  to  present  a  composite 
picture  of  aboriginal  uses  which  have  been  recorded  for  plant  species 
observed  during  the  course  of  the  San  Diego  River  survey. 

Within  the  study  area,  the  primary  vegetal  food  supply  in  aborigi¬ 
nal  times  was  provided  by  the  aoorns  of  the  Coast  Live  Oak  (Quercus 
agrifolia).  Acorns,  a  staple  food  throughout  California,  were  pro¬ 
cessed  by  grinding,  leaohing  to  remove  the  bitter  tannic  acid,  and 
cooking  to  make  mush.  Mortars  in  bedrock  outcrops  attest  to  the 
preparation  of  this  food,  and  other  bedrock  grinding  features  may  have 
been  used  in  the  aoom  process.  In  addition  to  aooms,  a  wide  variety 
of  seeds,  fruits,  greens,  roots,  and  occasionally  stalks  or  flowers 
provided  food,  beverages,  and  condiments  to  the  aboriginal  population. 
Pood  supplies,  especially  oak,  were  significant  factors  in  the  location 
of  aboriginal  occupation  sites.  The  native  plant  communities  also 
provided  a  wide  variety  of  plants  used  for  medicinal,  manufacturing, 
or  ceremonial  purposes.  Although  these  plants  would  have  been  used  as 
the  oocasion  demanded,  they  probably  were  not  significant  factors  in 
the  location  of  habitation  sites. 

The  following  plant  list  is  presented  alphabetically  by  genus  and 
species.  Plant  names  are  given  according  to  Munz  (197^),  the  latest 


available  authoritative  reference  on  southern  California  flora. 

Adenostona  fasoioulatun  (Chemise)*  used  as  a  construction  material 
for  houses,  ramadas,  fenoes,  acorn  storage  baskets,  bows,  and  arrow 
foreshafts.  The  branohes  were  bound  together  to  make  torches,  and  the 
roots  were  used  for  firewood,  making  coals  favored  for  roasting.  A 
gum  deposited  by  a  soale  insect  on  Chemise  was  used  as  an  adhesive,  es¬ 
pecially  for  arrow  points.  Medioinally,  the  leaves  were  boiled  to 
make  a  wash  for  infeyted,  sore,  or  swollen  areas  of  the  body  (Sparkman 
1908: 205,  211,  232}  Spier  1923052}  Lee  193705}  Bean  and  Saubel  1972* 
29-30) 

Ambrosia  psllostaohya  (Ragweed) 1  boiled  to  make  a  dandruff  treat¬ 
ment.  Sparkman  (1908<228)  records  the  use  of  Ambrosia  artemiaiifolia 
to  make  an  emetic.  This  plant,  however,  is  not  reoorded  for  southern 
California;  perhaps  the  oomraon  Ambrosia  psllostaohya  is  the  emetic 
plant.  Ragweed  was  used  ceremonially  as  one  of  the  plants  lining  the 
shallow  pits  in  the  girls'  puberty  ceremony,  and  garlands  of  Ragweed 
were  worn  by  the  girls  undergoing  the  ceremony  (Hedges  1 9^7 « 46 ;  Water¬ 
man  1910j286-287). 

Anemone is  californica  (Yerba  Manse)*  the  roots  were  peeled,  out 
up,  and  boiled  to  make  a  remedy  for  pleurisy,  stomaoh  ulcers,  chest 
congestion,  and  oolds,  and  the  bark  was  made  into  a  tea  which  was 
drunk  to  oure  ulcers  or  applied  to  sores  as  a  wash  (Bean  and  Saubel 
1972*30) . 

Artemisia  californica  (California  Sagebrush)*  brewed  into  a  tea 
taken  by  women  before  each  menstrual  period  to  induoe  menstrual  activi- 
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ty,  and  by  pregnant  women  to  assure  comfortable  childbirth  and  rapid 
post-natal  recovery.  It  alleviated  menopausal  trauma,  and  was  given 
to  newborn  babies  one  day  after  birth  to  flush  out  the  system.  Tie 
leaves  were  chewed  fresh  or  dried  and  smoked  with  tobacco  to  ours 
colds,  and  were  used  in  sveathouses  for  various  cures.  Hunters  were 
purified  in  the  smoke  of  burning  Sagebrush  and  White  Sage  before 
going  on  a  hunt  (Sparkman  1 908 i 199 I  Bean  and  Saubel  1972*42), 

Astragalus  sp.  (Locoweed)s  the  dried  seed  pods  were  pounded  and 
used  ao  &  condiment  (Bean  and  Saubel  1 972  *44 ) . 

Bacoharia  glutinoaa  (Mule  Fat)t  the  leaves  were  steeped  to  make 
an  eyewash,  the  hair  was  washed  in  a  solution  of  the  leaves  to  prevent 
baldness,  and  the  leaves  and  sterna  were  boiled  to  make  a  deoootlon  used 
in  female  hygiene.  The  limbs  and  branches  were  a  favorite  house  con¬ 
strue  tion  material  (Bean  and  Saubel  1972*1*6), 

Beloperone  calif omica  (Chuparosa)  i  the  base  of  the  flower  was 
sucked  for  the  neotar  (Bean  and  Saubel  1972(47). 

Ceanothus  sp,  (Lilao)i  the  seeds  were  ground  into  flour  and  the 
wood  wae  used  as  firewood,  The  leaves  and  berries  were  boiled  to  make 
a  wash  for  itch,  sores,  or  impetigo,  and  the  leaves  were  boiled  to¬ 
gether  with  Coffeeberry  leaves  and  salt  to  make  a  wash  to  treat  Poiaon 
Oak  (Hedges  1967*42}  Cuero  1968 1 30 1  Bean  and  Saubel  1972*51). 

Centaurium  venue turn  (Canohalagua) »  the  plant  was  boiled  to  make 
a  tea  drunk  as  a  remedy  for  fever  (Sparkman  1908*230}  Bean  and  Saubel 
1972*51). 

Cheno podium  sp.  (Ooosefoot)i  the  shoots  and  leaves  were  boiled 


and  eaten  as  greens,  and  the  seeds  were  parohed  and  ground  into  flour. 
The  entire  plant  was  boiled  to  make  a  tea  for  stomach  disorders.  The 
root  was  grated  or  mashed  for  use  as  soap,  and  the  sap  was  used  to  make 
gum  (Sparkman  1908i2J3j  Hedges  1 967 * 26 j  Bean  and  Saubel  1972 1 52-53) • 
Chlorogalum  pomeridlanum  (Amole)t  the  bulb  was  crushed  and  used 
for  soap,  and  the  fibers  of  the  bulb  husk  were  used  to  make  brushes 
(Sparkman  1908t234;  Bean  and  Saubel  197215*0* 

Cneoridlum  dumoaum  (Bushrue)t  used  in  an  unspecified  way  as 
medicine  (Sparkman  1908i231), 

Cucurbits  foetidissima  (Wild  Gourd) 1  the  seeds  were  ground  Into 
flour  whioh  was  cooked  to  make  mush.  Medicinally,  the  root  was  macer¬ 
ated  and  applied  to  ulcers,  the  fruit  pulp  was  used  as  medioation  for 
open  sores,  and  the  dried  root  was  boiled  to  make  an  emetic  or  physio. 
The  dried  gourds  were  used  for  ladles,  syringes,  or  rattiest  the 
blossoms  were  used  for  a  dye;  and  the  fruit  was  used  as  soap  (Sparkman 
1 908; 229 1  Hedges  1967s**5s  Bean  and  Saubel  1972;57-58). 

Cuscuta  oalifomioa  (Dodder);  gathered  by  the  handful  for  use  as 
a  scouring  pad,  and  boiled  to  make  an  antidote  for  black  widow  bite 
(Hedges  1967:27;  Bean  and  Saubel  1972; 59), 

Datura  meteloidea  (Toloache);  a  potent  halluoinogen,  considered 
a  sacred  and  dangerous  plant,  Toloaohe  was  administered  to  boys  upon 
their  initiation  into  the  Toloache  oult,  in  order  to  produce  visions 
which  would  provide  insights  into  the  initiate's  future  life.  It  was 
used  by  shamans  as  the  means  of  coming  into  contact  with  the  super¬ 
natural  world,  and  was  taken  to  see  the  cause  of  illness  for  diagnosis, 
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and  to  divine  the  cure.  Toloache  pastes  and  ointments  were  used  as 
pain  killers  and  to  cure  venomous  bites,  and  the  leaves  were  steamed 
and  the  vapor  Inhaled  to  treat  bronchial  or  nasal  congestion  (Sparkman 
1908i221,  229)  Hedges  1967*25*  Bean  and  Saubel  1972*60-65). 

Dioheloatemma  pulchella  (Wild  Hyaointh) *  the  corma  were  eaten  raw 
or  boiled,  and  the  corms  and  flowers  were  used  as  soap  and  shampoo 
(Sparkman  1908*23^*  Bean  and  Saubel  1972*''"  ^8). 

Dudleys  sp.  (Live  Forever)*  ethnographic  sources  note,  without 
speoies  identification,  that  Dudleys  was  eaten,  that  the  young  shoots 
and  flower  stems  were  eaten  raw,  and  that  the  juice  was  used  for  an 
unspecified  purpose  (Sparkman  1908*252*  Cuero  1968*27;  Bean  and  Saubel 
1972*67).  Two  speoies,  Dudleys  edulis  and  Dudleys  pulverulent a.  were 
noted  on  the  survey. 

Dudleys  pulverulenta  (Deer's  Tongue)*  the  leaves  were  cooked  and 
bound  over  corns  and  callouses  to  remove  them,  and  the  root  was  boiled 
to  make  a  tea  taken  to  oure  asthma.  The  leaves  were  chewed  by  children, 
sometimes  with  salt  (Hedges  1967*52-35), 

Briogonum  fasoioulatum  (Buckwheat)*  the  edible  young  shoots  and 
seeds  provided  food.  A  strong  decoction  was  made  from  the  leaves  to 
treat  headaches  and  stomach  disorders,  the  flowors  were  steeped  to 
make  eyewash  and  brewed  into  a  tea  which  was  drunk  to  clean  out  the 
intestines  and  given  to  babies  to  cure  diarrhea,  and  Buckwheat  tea 
was  said  to  cause  the  uterus  to  shrink  back  into  position  after  child¬ 
birth  (Hedges  1967*25*  Bean  and  Saubel  1972*72). 

Euphorbia  sp,  (Oolondrina) *  recorded  as  a  specific  remedy  for 
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rattlesnake  bite,  either  in  the  form  of  a  medicinal  paste  applied  to 
the  wound,  or  as  a  tea  drunk  as  an  antidote.  The  plant  was  boiled  to 

make  a  solution  used  to  bathe  patients  suffering  from  smallpox,  ohloksn 

♦ 

pox,  or  fever,  and  to  treat  earaohe,  bee  stings  or  other  inseot  bites, 
and  sores  (Sparkman  1908*231 1  Hedges  1967*22;  Cuero  1 968 * 48 1  Bean  and 
Saubel  1972*73-74). 

Haplonappus  souarrosus  (Ooldenbush)*  this  may  be  the  speoies  of 
Haplopappus  recorded  as  house  construction  material  (Cusro  1968125). 

Heteromeles  arbutlfolla  (Toyon)t  the  berries  were  eaten  oooked 
or  raw  (Sparkman  1908*232;  Bean  and  Saubel  1972*77)* 

Juncus  sp,  (Junous)*  one  of  the  most  important  basketry  materials, 
used  as  the  sewing  element  in  ooiled  baskets  and  as  both  warp  and  weft 
in  twined  utilitarian  basketry.  Junous  was  used  oeremonially  to  make 
mats  used  to  wrap  ceremonial  objects  for  storage  (Sparkman  1908*234; 
Hedges  1967*9-14,  50;  Bean  and  Saubel  1972*80). 

Lotus  sooparius  (Deer  Weed):  used  in  house  construction  (Bean 
and  Saubel  1972*87). 

Marah  maorocarpus  (Wild  Cuoumber) 1  a  purgative  was  made  from  the 
roots,  and  the  seeds  provided  an  oily  ingredient  for  paints  like  those 
used  in  piotographs  (Sparkman  1908*210,  229), 

Matricaria  matrioarioidea  (Manzanilla) 1  boiled  to  make  a  tea 
drunk  by  women  following  ohildbirth,  taken  as  a  oure  for  upset  stomach, 
diarrhea,  and  colic,  and  administered  to  babies  suffering  from  fever 
(Hedges  1967*46;  Bean  and  Saubel  1972*88). 

Mirabilis  oalifornlca  var.  californica  (Pour  O'clock)*  the  leaves 
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were  boiled  to  make  &  purgative  (Sparkman  1908*232). 

Muhlenberg!*  rigena  (Bunch  Grass)*  a  major  basketry  material, 
used  for  the  foundation  of  nearly  all  ooiled  baskets  (Sparkman  1908i 
234;  Hedges  1967 *9-1^*  51 ;  Bean  and  Saubel  1972*89-90). 

Qpuntia  sp.  (Priokly  Pear)*  the  green  fruit  was  cooked  like 
pumpkin,  the  fresh  fruit  was  eaten  raw,  the  pads  were  cleaned  of  spines 
and  cooked  as  a  vegetable,  and  the  seeds  were  ground  and  eaten.  The 
spines  were  used  to  apply  tattoos,  using  charcoal  as  the  pigment  (Spark¬ 
man  1908j230j  Spier  1923»336.  342;  Hedges  1967*24;  Cuero  1968*2?;  Bean 
and  Saubel  1972*97). 

Pellaea  muoronata  var.  muoronata  (Bird's  Foot  Fern)*  the  root¬ 
stocks  were  boiled  to  make  a  medloine  for  hemorrhage,  and  the  leaves 
were  brewed  into  a  tea  used  loth  medioinally  and  as  a  beverage.  As  a 
charm,  th>  roots  were  broken  up  and  scattered  around  the  house  to  keep 
animals  and  enemies  away  and  enooursge  friends  to  visit  (Sparkman 
1908:234;  Hedges  1967*17). 

Phoradendron  tomentosum  asp.  macrophyllum  (Mistletoe):  the  entire 
plant  was  oooked  to  make  a  remedy  for  dandruff;  mistletoe  growing  on 
Sycamore  is  specified,  The  entire  plant  was  also  mashed  and  mixed 
with  mud,  to  be  applied  to  the  head  to  kill  vermin  (Spier  1923*341; 
Hedges  1967*42-43). 

Platanus  raoemoga  (Sycamore)*  limbs  and  branches  were  uaed  in 


house  construction,  and  bowls  were  made  from  the  wood.  Syoamore  bark 
boiled  in  Ephedra  tea  was  taken  to  treat  asthma  (Hedges  1967*36;  Bean 
and  Saubel  1972*105). 


Populua  frcmontli  (Cottonwood):  the  wood  wae  used  for  manufac¬ 
turing  tools  and  wooden  mortars,  and  was  burnt  aa  firewood}  the  bark 
provided  fibrous  material}  and  the  inner  bark  was  used  to  make  women's 
aprons,  a  standard  article  of  dress.  Medioinally,  Cottonwood  leaves 
and  bark  were  boiled  to  make  poultioes  to  relieve  the  swelling  and  pain 
of  musole  strains,  sprains,  and  broken  bonasj  the  leaves  were  sometimes 
bound  on,  or  the  sore  ares  was  soaked  or  bathed.  The  same  solution  was 
used  to  treat  outs,  and  a  handkerohief  soaked  in  it  was  tied  around  the 
head  to  relieve  headaohes.  Cottonwood  charcoal  was  used  for  tattoo  pig¬ 
ment  (Sparkman  1908:233}  Spier  1 923* 3^2 |  Hedges  1967*39*  Bean  and  Saubel 
1972* 106) . 

Prunua  llioifolia  (Holly-leaved  Cherry ):  the  fruit  was  eaten  or 
pressed  to  make  a  drink,  and  the  seeds  wsrs  ground,  leached,  and  boiled 
to  make  atole  or  formed  into  oakes  and  baked.  The  bark  was  used  to 
make  an  infusion  for  ouring  oolds  (Sparkman  190S;232}  Htdges  1 967 * 3^ * 
Cuero  19681 30}  Bean  and  Saubel  1972:120). 

Onerous  agrifolia  (Coast  Live  Oak):  the  oak  provided  aoorns,  the 
staple  food  orop  of  the  historic  aboriginal  culture  of  western  San 
Diego  County.  Aooma  were  prepared  in  the  highly  specialised  process 
involving  shelling,  grinding,  leaching  to  remove  the  tannio  aoid,  and 
boiling  to  make  mush.  Acon.3  were  gathered  in  the  fall  and  stored  for 
use  throughout  the  year.  The  acorn  process  is  well  documented  in  the 
ethnographio  literature  (Sparkman  1908:193-19^1  Spier  1923*33^-335} 

Lee  1937:241}  Hedges  1967*^-8;  Cuero  1968:30-31;  Bean  and  Saubel  1972: 
121-129),  Small  implements  such  as  awl  handles  and  stirring  paddles 


were  made  of  oak,  and  the  wood  was  favored  for  making  wooden  mortars. 

The  bark  was  used  in  dyeing  and  tanning,  the  wood  was  ideal  for  fire¬ 
wood,  and  oak  bark  was  considered  the  best  fuel  for  firing  pottery. 

Acorns  were  used  for  musical  instruments,  games  and  juggling,  and 
necklaoes.  An  antiseptic  wash  was  made  by  boiling  oak  bark,  or  by 
soaking  oak  bark  or  oak  ashes  in  water  (Hedges  19^7*38*  Bean  and  Saubel 
1972* 129-130), 

Querous  dumoaa  (Sorub  Oak)*  Sorub  Oak  was  considered  an  inferior 
food  crop,  utilized  only  if  the  other  acorns  failed,  Sorub  Oak  branches 
were  sometimes  used  in  acorn  storage  baskets  or  employed  in  making 
oradleboards ,  Oak  galls  were  broken  up  or  ground  and  boiled  to  make  a 
solution  used  as  eyewash,  physio,  or  medicine  for  sores  and  wounds 
(Sparkman  1908*253*  Hedges  1967*4,  37-38*  Bean  and  Saubel  1972:123,  129). 

Rhamnua  calif ornioa  (Coffeeberry)t  the  berry  was  eaten  as  a  cure 
for  constipation,  the  bark  was  boiled  for  physic,  and  the  bark  was 
boiled  with  salt  for  use  as  a  wash  in  treating  Poison  Oak.  The 
branches  were  used  in  the  construction  of  acorn  storage  baskets  (Spier 
1923*347*  Hedges  1967  *  4-1 -42 j  Bean  and  Saubel  1972*  131 ) . 

Rhamnua  orooea  (Redberry):  the  berry  was  eaten  (Be«i  and  Saubel 
1972«131). 

Rhus  Integrifolia  (Lemonadeberry) *  the  acidic  fruit  was  soaked  in 
water  to  make  a  beverage,  and  a  wad  of  leaves  was  kept  in  the  mouth  to 
assu.ige  thirst  on  long  Journeys  (Hedges  1967  *  44 j  B^aii  and  Saubel  1 972  * 

132). 

Rhus  laurina  (Laurel  Sumac)*  boiled  and  used  for  bathing  or  drunk 


as  a  tea  by  women  at  the  time  of  childbirth  (Cuero  1968t44), 


Rumex  sp,  (Dock)t  the  stalks  ware  eaten  as  greens,  the  roots 
were  used  in  tanning  hides,  and  a  deoootion  of  the  root  war  used 
medioinally  (Sparkman  1908»233;  Bean  and  Saubel  1972*135). 

Sallx  laaiolepia  (Arroyo  Willow) j  used  for  bows,  aoom  storage 
baskets,  house  construction,  oradleboards,  and  the  large  needles  used 
in  house  thatohing.  Women's  skirts  were  made  from  the  soft  inner  bark 
of  Willow,  and  a  deoootion  of  Willow  bark  was  used  to  bathe  newborn 
infants.  Willow  oharooal  was  used  as  a  tattoo  pigment  (Sparkman  1908< 
211,  223 »  Spier  1923«3^2,  3»*7,  350;  Lee  193?*52»  60,  ?9-8l,  133.  I*** 
Hedges  1967*^01  Cuero  1968125,  M). 

Salvia  apiana  (White  Sage)i  the  seeds  were  ground  and  used  for 
mush  or  as  a  oondiment;  crumbled  dried  leaves  were  sometimes  used  in  the 
same  way.  The  young  shoots  and  leaves  were  eaten  raw.  Colds,  flu,  and 
other  respiratory  ailments  were  treated  with  tea  made  from  the  leave's, 
and  the  tea  was  also  drunk  to  oure  Poison  Oak  rash.  The  leaves  were 
eaten,  smoked,  or  used  in  the  sweathouse  to  oure  colds;  the  seeds  were 
used  as  eye-cleaning  agents;  and  the  leaves  were  crushed  and  applied  to 
the  body  to  eliminate  odors.  The  leaves  were  burned  to  purify  men  and 
weapons  which  had  been  in  the  presence  of  menstruating .women,  leaves  of 
White  Sage  and  California  Sagebrush  were  burned  to  purify  hunters,  a 
hunter's  weapons  could  be  purified  by  steaming  them  over  White  Sage 
leaves,  and  after  a  death  the  house  and  any  persons  connected  with  the 
dead  person  could  be  purified  with  burning  White  Sage  leaves  (Sparkman 
1908»199,  229;  Spier  1923*3351  Lee  1937*63;  Hedges  1967130-31?  Bean 
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and  Saubel  1972: 137)  •  Among  the  Northern  Diegueno,  two  of  the  plants 
used  to  line  the  pit  in  the  girls'  puberty  ceremony  were  White  Sage  and 
Ragweed.  As  part  of  the  Luiseno  puberty  ceremonies,  lumps  of  ground 
White  Sage  seed  and  salt  were  given  to  the  boys,  who  were  required  to 
spit  them  into  a  pit  in  the  center  of  the  sand  painting.  It  is  likely 
that  the  lumps  of  "sage-seed  and  salt"  recorded  for  Luiseno  boys'  and 
girls'  oeremonies  and  for  the  Northern  Diegueno  boys'  ceremony  were 
also  White  Sage  (DuBois  1908:83,  9^f  Sparkman  1 908 1 222 f  Waterman  1910: 
286-287,  30*0.  A  short  apron  of  White  Sage  tvrigs  was  sometimes  worn  by 
Kumeyaay  men,  for  an  unspecified  purpose  (Spier  1923*3^0). 

Salvia  oolumbarlae  (Chia):  the  seeds  of  ohia  were  parohed  and 
ground  to  make  oakes  and  mush,  a  beverage  was  made  from  unground  seeds 
soaked  in  water,  the  seeds  were  added  to  other  foods  for  flavor,  and  a 
small  quantity  was  held  in  the  mouth  on  long  journeys  and  ohewed  to  give 
strength.  Chia  mush  was  used  as  a  poultioe,  individual  seeds  were  used 
as  eye  cleaners,  and  alkaline  water  could  be  made  palatable  by  adding 
ohia  (Sparkman  1 908: 229 t  Hedges  1967:30;  Bean  and  Saubel  1972:137). 

Salvia  mellifera  (Black  Sage):  the  seeds  were  parohed  and  ground 
into  meal,  and  the  leaves  and  stalks  were  used  as  a  condiment  (Sparkman 
1908:229;  Bean  and  Saubel  1972:138). 

Sambuous  mexioana  (Elderberry):  the  fruit  was  eaten  fresh,  or 
dried  for  later  use.  The  wood  was  used  for  bows,  the  fruit  and  bark 
provided  basketry  dyes,  twigs  and  branches  were  made  into  whistles  and 
flutes,  and  the  stems  were  hollowed  out  for  use  in  smoking  tobacco, 
Medioinal  tea  was  brewed  from  the  blossoms  and  taken  to  treat  fever, 


colds,  flu,  female  complaints,  stomach  disorders,  and  diarrhea.  This 
tea  was  oonsidered  beneficial  for  newborn  Infants,  and  was  also  used  to 
bathe  them.  A  tea  prepared  from  Elderberry  roots  was  used  to  remedy 
oonstipation  (Sparkman  1 908 1 1 95 •  205,  211,  229}  Spier  1923015}  Les 
1937:138-142,  214,  24?|  Hedges  196?i44-45|  Cuero  1968:44}  Bean  and 
Saubel  1972*138) . 

Scirnus  sp.  (Bulrush,  Tula)t  the  young  shoots  were  eaten  raw, 
the  roots  were  ground  into  sweet  flour,  the  seeds  were  eaten  raw  or 
ground  for  mush,  and  edible  cakes  were  made  of  the  pollen.  The  stalks 
were  used  for  bedding,  mats,  weaving,  and  roofing,  the  stems  were  used 
in  basketry,  and  the  stalks  were  used  to  make  ceremonial  bundles  and 
images  for  the  Image-burning  ceremony  (Sparkman  1908:234*  Bean  and 
Saubel  1 972 1 139). 

Solanum  sp,  (Nightshade }i  the  juice  of  the  berry  was  used  for 
sore  or  infected  eyes  (Bean  and  Saubel  1972: l4o). 

Toxicodendron  diversllobum  (Poison  Oak):  the  roots  reportedly 
were  used  to  make  a  tea  whiah  was  taken  in  small  quantities  to  provide 
immunity  to  Poison  Oak.  In  an  isolated  oase,  it  has  been  reported 
that  the  roots  were  also  boiled  to  make  an  eyewash  (Hedges  1967:43} 
Bean  and  Saubel  1972:132). 

Typha  sp,  (Cattail):  the  roots  were  dried  and  ground  into  meal, 
and  the  pollen  wae  made  into  cakes  and  mush.  The  roots  were  used 
medicinally  to  heal  bleeding  wounds,  and  the  stalks  were  utilized  in 
making  matting,  bedding,  and  ceremonial  bundles  (Bean  and  Saubel  1972: 
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Urtloa  holoserioea  (Nettle) t  the  leaves  were  eaten  either  raw  or 
boiled,  and  fiber  from  the  stems  was  used  for  bowstrings,  cordage,  and 
basketry,  though  it  was  considered  inferior.  Nettles  were  pressed  against 
the  skin  as  a  oounter-irritant  in  the  treatment  of  arthritis,  rheumatism, 
musoular  stiffness,  backache,  and  headache,  and  young  men,  as  part  of 
their  Toloache  initiation,  were  whipped  with  nettles  (Sparkman  19081 
233?  Hedges  1967*^0-41 t  Bean  and  Saubel  1972 « 1 4j-1 44 ) . 

VI tie  girdiana  (Wild  Grape):  the  fruit  was  eaten  fresh  or  cooked, 
and  was  dried  for  later  use.  The  sap  was  rubbed  on  the  hair  to  keep  it 
healthy  (Sparkman  19081231$  Hedges  1967 *41  *  Bean  and  Saubel  1 972 s 1 44 ) . 

Yuooa  whipple i  ssp.  whlpplel  (Whipple  Yueoa):  the  stalkB  were 
baked  in  a  pit  oven  and  eaten,  or  they  were  dried  after  roasting  and 
ground  and  mixed  with  water  to  form  eakes.  The  flowers  were  parboiled 
and  eaten  as  a  vegetable,  and  there  is  one  report  that  the  fruit  was 
eaten.  The  fibers  were  used  for  oordage,  but  this  was  considered 
Inferior  to  other  types  of  fiber  (Sparkman  1908:234$  Hedges  1 967 s 47 ) 

Bean  and  Saubel  1972:150-151). 

Besides  those  plants  with  known  aboriginal  uses,  several  plants 
with  no  known  uses  were  noted.  This  list  is  included  here  for  complete¬ 
ness  in  presenting  data  gathered  on  the  survey,  but  it  should  be  noted 
here  that  a  complete  botanical  list  was  not  a  task  of  the  survey,  and 
numerous  other  plants  were  not  listed. 

Antirrhinum  sp,  (Snapdragon) 

Baooharis  sarathroides  (Baooharis) 

Convo lvulus~ sp .  ( Morning  Olory) 

Eremooarpus  setigerus  (Dove  Weed) 

Lupinus  sp.  (Lupine) 


Mlmulus  ap.  (Monkeyflower; 

Phaoelia  ap.  (Phaoelia) 

Sorophularia  oallfornloa  var.  floribunda  (Bee  Plant) 

Sidaloea  malvaeflora  aep.  aparelflora  (Wild  Hollyhock) 

Xanthium  ap.  (Cooklebur) 

In  addition  to  native  plant  apeoiaa  reoorded  on  the  survey,  a 
number  of  major  introduced  apeoiea  were  noted.  Theae  plants  were  not 
preaent  in  aboriginal  timea,  and  there  are  no  truly  native  uaea  for 
them.  Several  of  theae  plants  ware  uaed  in  ways  learned  from  Spanish 
and  later  newcomers,  with  whom  the  plants  entered  the  area  as  weeds, 
but  auoh  uaea  do  not  represent  aboriginal  plant  utilization  in  a 
pre-contact  situation.  In  addition  to  the  plants  noted  here,  a  wide 
variety  of  ornamentals  and  cultivated  plante  is  present  in  asaooiation 


with  residenoes,  farms,  ranches,  and  parks  in  the  river  valleys. 

Arundo  donax  (Giant  Reed) 

Avena  fatua  (Wild  Oat) 

Braasioa  sp.  (Mustard) 

Bromua  sp.  (Foxtail) 

Centaurea  sp.  (Thistle) 

Erodium  sp.  (Filaree) 

Eucalyptus  bp.  (Eucalyptus) 

Foenioulum  vulgare  (Fennel) 

Malva  parviflora  (Cheeseweed) 

Marrubium  vulgare  (Horehound) 

Nicotiana  glauoa  (Tree  Tobaoco) 

Qpuntia  ap.'  (Cultivated  Priokly  Pear) 

Raphanua  aativuB  (Wild  Radish) 

Rioinus  communis  (Castor  Bean) 

Salaola  iberioa  (Tumbleweed) 

Sohinus  molle  (Peruvian  Pepper  Tree) 

Schinua  terebinthefollus  (Brazilian  Pepper  Tree) 


were  primary  sources  of  meat,  and  the  skins  were  used  to  manufacture 
rabbitskin  blankets.  One  Deer  was  seen  below  San  Vioente  Dam.  Deer 
(Odocoileus  hemionius )  were  hunted  with  bow  and  arrow  as  a  major  source 
of  meat  for  food,  and  deerskin,  bone,  and  sinew  for  a  variety  of  pur¬ 
poses.  Ground  squirrels  (Citellus  sp.)  and  Wood  Rats  (Neotoma  fuaoipea) 
were  also  utilized  for  food.  Other  mammals  noted  on  the  survey,  but  not 
recorded  as  food  sources,  include  Bobcats  (Lynx  rufus),  Skunks  (Mephitis 
mephitis),  and  the  footprints  of  an  unidentified  animal,  probably 
Raccoon  (Prooyon  lotor)  or  Oposeum  (Dldelphis  vlrginiana) .  Of  birds 
noted  on  the  survey,  Quail  (Lophortyx  oallfornious)  were  an  important 
food  source,  and  Mourning  Doves  (Zenaidura  maoroura)  were  also  eaten. 
Hawks  (Buteo  sp.  and  other  genera)  and  Ravens  (Corvus  oorax)  had  ritual 
slgnifioanoe,  and  their  feathers  were  used  in  oernmonial  oootumlng. 
Rattlesnakes  ( Crotalus  sp.)  are  mentioned  as  a  food  source,  but  there 
is  no  reoord  that  the  small  lizards,  Horned  Lizards  (Phrynosoma  sp.), 

.and  non-venemous  snakes  noted  on  the  survey  were  used  as  food  (Sparkman 
1908*197-199,  208*  Spier  1923;  Lee  1937}  Hedges  1967:5^-55}  Almstedt 
19681 11}  Hedges  1973). 


CULTURAL  HISTORY 


The  cultural  history  of  the  San  Diego  River  Valley  can  be  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  prehistoric  period  of  aboriginal  occupation  of  the 
area,  and  the  historic  period  following  the  arrival  of  Europeans.  The 
prehistory  can  best  be  discussed  by  dividing  it  into  the  three  stages 
of  development  currently  recognized  in  the  3an  Diego  area.  The  history, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  more  easily  discussed  by  dealing  with  particular 
places. 

Prehistory 

The  prehistory  of  the  San  Diego  River  Valley  must  be  drawn  from 
general  knowledge  of  the  prehistory  of  the  area,  since  there  are  few 
published  studies  dealing  specifically  with  the  valley. 

San  Dieguito  Complex.  The  earliest  known  occupation  in  the  San 
Diego  area  is  represented  by  artifaots  of  the  3an  Dieguito  Complex 
(Rogers  1939).  It  has  been  generally  agreed  by  archaeologists  in  the 
area  that  the  life  style  represented  by  this  complex  was  praotioed 
from  approximately  11,000  to  7*500  years  b.  p.  (before  the  present) 
(Rogers  et  al.  1 966 1 1 40 )  and  evidenoe  is  increasing  for  the  occupation 
of  the  San  Diego  area  even  earlier.  In  1971  an  artifact  assemblage 
was  discovered  in  Buohanan  Canyon,  a  tributary  of  Mission  Valley  in 
San  Diego,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  its  diseoverers,  probably  repre¬ 
sents  an  early  man  occupation  "tentatively  dated  at  a  point  in  time 
far  earlier  than  any  presently  accepted  radiocarbon  dates  on  early  man 
in  the  New  World"  (Moriarty  and  Minshall  1972*12).  Additional  arti- 
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facts  were  recovered  from  an  excavation  at  Buchanan  Canyon  in  1973*  hut 
a  firm  date  has  not  been  obtained  for  the  site.  The  formation  in 
Buchanan  Canyon  from  which  the  artifacts  were  recovered  is  related  to 
the  formation  near  Texas  Street  from  which  a  controversial  date  beyond 
the  oarbon- 1 4  range  of  35*000  b.  p,  (Carter  1 957 t 31 8)  was  obtained  for 
a  supposed  hearth.  Within  recent  weeks  another  site  of  the  Bnohanan 
Canyon  type  has  been  reported  in  a  canyon  east  of  the  intersection  of 
70th  Street  and  Interstate  8j  this  site  was  filed  with  the  Museum  of 
Man  too  late  to  appear  in  the  record  search  done  for  this  survey  (Hedges 
1975b). 

In  addition  to  the  Texas  Street/Buohanan  Canyon  date,  a  dating 
method  recently  developed  by  Jeffrey  L.  Bada  was  applied  to  a  skull 
oolleoted  near  Del  Mar,  north  of  San  Diego,  by  M.  J.  Rogers.  The 
date  obtained  was  approximately  48,000  b.  p.  (Bada,  Sohroeder  and 
Carter  1974*792),  much  earlier  than  most  estimates  for  the  San  Diego 
area,  Pinal  evaluations  of  these  two  early  dates  remain  to  be  made  by 
the  general  scientific  community. 

The  San  Dieguito  Complex  has  be?!n  typified  by  large  atone  tools 
such  as  planes,  scrapers,  knife  blades,  large  projectile  points,  and 
small  crescentic  flaked  stones  (Davis,  Brott  and  Weide  19^9*75)*  al¬ 
though  scrapers  and  planes  of  the  same  basic  forms  as  the  large  onee 
have  been  found  with  diameters  no  more  than  one  to  two  inches.  San 
Dieguito  artifacts  found  on  the  surface  are  characteristically  heavily 
patinated,  indicating  considerable  age.  Burial  patterns  for  the  S  ui 
Dieguito  Complex  have  not  been  defined.  Based  upon  technical  refine- 
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merits  in  tool  manufacture,  this  complex  has  been  divided  into  three 
phases t  San  Dieguito  I,  San  Dieguito  II,  and  San  Dieguito  III.  San 
Dieguito  II  and  III  have  been  found  in  the  San  Diego  area,  but  the 
earliest  phase,  San  Dieguito  I,  has  not  been  found  west  of  the  Laguna 
Mountains,  unless  it  is  represented  by  the  Buohanan  Canyon  artifacts. 

La  Jolla  Complex.  The  La  Jolla  Complex,  defined  by  M.  J.  Rogers 
(1939),  followed  the  San  Dieguito  Complex  in  the  coastal  area.  The 
earliest  published  date  obtained  for  this  ocmplex  is  7»?00  b.  p. 

(Hubbs,  Bien  and  Suess  i960).  The  main  change  from  the  San  Dieguito 
Complex  to  the  La  Jolla  Complex  is  an  apparent  shift  in  subsistence 
from  a  primarily  hunting  economy  to  an  emphasis  on  gathered  foods. 

Ihis  is  manifested  in  ground  stone  milling  tools  suoh  as  manos,  metates 
pestles,  and  mortars  for  the  processing  of  vegetal  foods j  roughly 
flaked  stone  tools  apparently  used  for  breaking  open  shellfish;  and 
large  deposits  of  broken  shell.  Many  tool  forms  known  from  the  San 
Dieguito  Complex  continued  in  use,  along  with  the  new  milling  tools, 
Innumation  has  been  found  to  be  the  burial  practice  in  La  Jolla  sites. 
La  Jolla  sites  are  characterised  by  rich  deposits  of  dark  midden,  shell 
and  ground  and  flaked  stone  tools,  and  are  generally  found  along  the 
coast  and  short  distances  up  drainages  emptying  into  the  ocean. 

Late  Prehistoric  Period.  Following  the  La  Jolla  Complex,  pottery 
making,  cremation  rather  than  inhumation  of  the  dead,  and  small,  finely 
worked  projectile  points  were  introduced  into  the  San  Diego  area, 

These  traits  obviously  originated  farther  east  in  the  Southwest  region 
and  apparently  gradually  spread  west  to  San  Diego.  No  conclusive  dates 
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have  been  established  for  the  introduction  of  pottery  to  the  San  Diego 
area,  but  it  is  generally  accepted  by  local  archaeologists  to  have  been 
less  than  1,000  years  ago. 

Late  prehistoric  sites  are  characterized  by  dark  midden,  pottery 
sherds,  manoe,  portable  nictates,  pestles,  mortars,  flaked  stone  tools, 
and  waste  flakes  from  tool  making,  In  the  San  Diego  River  area,  sites 
are  generally  found  associated  with  bedrook  outcroppings,  oak  trees, 
and  fresh  water.  Milling  features  suoh  as  slicks,  basins,  and  mortars 
are  found  on  the  bedrock,  where  apparently  acorns  and  other  nuts  and 
seeds  were  processed.  The  pottery  type  found  in  the  San  Diego  area  is 
known  as  Tizon  Brown  Ware,  which  is  generally  plain,  although  sherds 
decorated  with  red  ochre  paint  or  inoising  are  occasionally  found. 
Various  size  pots  from  small  bowls  to  huge  water  and  storage  ollas  were 
made,  as  well  as  clay  pipes  for  smoking  tobaooo,  and  small  figurines 
and  effigies.  The  small,  finely  worked  projectile  points  associated 
with  these  sites  are  frequently  made  of  obsidian  from  the  Salton  Sea 
east  of  the  Laguna  Mountains, 

This  cultural  pattern  was  present  when  the  Spanish  settled  in 
California  in  1769.  The  Spanish  named  the  local  inhabitants  Dieguenos 
after  the  Mission  San  Diego  de  Alcala,  and  the  later  American  settlers 
referred  to  the  majority  of  aboriginal  Californians  in  this  area  as 
Mission  Indians.  The  original  people  of  this  area  called  themselves 
Kumeyaay  (Southern  Diegueno),  and  their  desoendents  have  recently  begun 
to  refer  to  themselves  by  the  old  name  again. 

It  is  a  general  practice  of  archaeology  not  to  apply  a  linguistic 
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or  cultural  name  of  a  historically  known  group  to  a  prehistoric  cultural 
pattern,  since  it  is  difficult  to  prove  a  direot  relationship  between 
prehistoric  artifacts  and  a  historic  people,  Therefore,  the  terms 
Hakataya  (Sohroeder  i960)  and  Patayan  (Willey  1966)  have  been  suggested 
to  replace  the  term  Yuman,  long  applied  by  M.  J,  Rogers  (19^5)  to  the 
late  prehistoric  culture  in  most  of  San  Diego  County.  Neither  of  these 
terms,  however,  has  been  generally  adopted  by  looal  archaeologists. 

In  the  San  Diego  area  it  is  obvious  that  the  prehistoric  people 
occupying  the  area  juBt  before  Spanish  oontact  were  the  same  as  the 
Kumeyaay,  but  it  is  uncertain  how  far  back  in  time  the  name  Kumeyaay 
oan  be  used,  since  earlier  cultural  changes  not  manifested  in  material 
objects  cannot  be  known.  Therefore,  in  this  report,  all  previously 
unrecorded  sites  will  be  referred  to  as  late  prehistoric  if  they  are 
of  that  period.  Also,  many  sites  oooupied  prehistoric ally  were  also 
occupied  in  historic  times,  but  it  would  probably  require  excavation 
to  determine  when  the  sites  were  last  oooupied. 

Large  Indian  villages  recorded  by  the  Spanish  when  they  arrived 
are  the  village  of  Cosoy,  where  Old  Town  grew  up,  and  the  village  of 
Nipaguay.  where  the  mission  was  finally  established.  Ethnographio 
sources  record  that  many  Indians  lived  in  Mission  Valley,  up  Mission 
Gorge,  in  Lakeside  and  El  Cajon  valleys,  and  in  a  village  that  was 
located  at  Mission  Dam  (Cuero  1 96G 1 2 3-24),  Indians  were  gradually 
pushed  farther  and  farther  east  into  the  mountains  by  European 
settlers,  and  some  whose  homes  had  been  In  Mission  Valley  even  moved 
to  baja  California  (Cuero  1968), 


Historical  Developments 


The  recorded  history  of  the  San  Diego  River  begins  with  the 
arrival  of  the  Fortola  expedition  and  the  establishment  of  the  first 
mission  ohuroh  in  Alta  California  under  Father  Juripero  Serra  in  1769. 
The  history  of  the  San  Diego  River  is  conveniently  disoussed  by 
dividing  the  study  area  into  regions;  Mission  Valley  from  the  upper 
end  of  Mission  Gorge  to  the  present  flood  oontrol  ohannel  opposite 
Old  Town;  the  communities  of  Santee,  Lakeside,  and  Foster;  and  the  El 
Monte  distriot,  through  which  the  San  Diego  Flume  passed. 

Mission  Valley.  The  major  historical  resources  of  Mission  Valley 
and  Mission  Qorge  relate  to  the  Spanish  settlement  of  San  Diego  and 
the  subsequent  growth  of  Old  Town  as  a  Mexican  and  Amerioan  community. 
The  major  historical  sites  are  well  known,  and  virtually  nothing  else 
remains. 

The  original  mission  and  presidio  of  San  Diego  were  situated  on  a 
hill  overlooking  the  mouth  of  the  San  Diego  River,  above  the  site  of 
the  Indian  village  of  Cosoy.  Today,  the  site  is  oooupied  by  Presidio 
Park,  and  ongoing  excavations  of  the  original  presidio  site  have  been 
conducted  by  San  Diego  State  University  and  the  San  Diego  Historical 
Sooiety  sinoe  1965  (Brookington  and  Brandes  1965).  Farther  up  on  the 
hill  is  the  site  of  Fort  Stockton,  whioh  was  oooupied  by  the  Mormon 
Battalion  in  18^7.  At  the  foot  of  Presidio  Hill  lies  Old  Town,  the 
small  community  which  was  San  Diego  until  Alonzo  Horton  was  successful 
in  moving  the  town  throe  miles  south  to  the  shore  of  San  Diego  Bay 
in  the  late  l860's  (Smythe  1908:326-329).  The  major  Spanish,  Mexican, 
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and  early  American  historical  sites  in  Old  Town  have  been  inventoried 
and  marked  as  historical  landmarks,  and  are  included  within  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  Old  Town  San  Diego  State  Historical  Park. 

In  17?4,  in  order  to  separate  the  mission  from  the  Influence  of 
the  presidio  and  to  bring  it  oloser  to  the  Indian  populations  and  to 
arable  lands  and  water,  Father  Serra  moved  Mission  San  Diego  de  Alcala 
to  the  site  of  Nipnguay,  an  Indian  village  located  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river  5^  miles  upstream  from  Presidio  Hill.  The  new  mission  at 
this  site  continued  to  work  among  the  Indians  until  1824,  when  the  new 
Mexioan  Republic  parceled  mission  lands  out  to  favored  Mexioan  families. 
In  1332  Mexico  passed  the  secularization  act,  and  Franoiscan  control 
of  the  mission  itself  was  relinquished  in  1846.  In  1847  the  mission 
was  occupied  by  Amerioan  troops  and  used  as  military  quarters  until 
the  late  1850's.  In  1862,  President  Linooln  authorized  the  return  of 
mission  property  to  the  chureh,  and  in  the  1890's  the  Francisoans  be¬ 
gan  restoration  of  the  church.  Efforts  to  fully  restore  the  mission 
were  begun  in  the  1920 's,  but  it  was  not  until  the  1930's  that  the 
churoh  and  part  of  the  south  facade  were  reconstructed.  These  recon¬ 
structions  form  the  oentral  part  of  the  mission  complex  as  it  exists 
today  (Figure  1).  Since  1966,  the  University  of  San  Diego  has  con¬ 
ducted  archaeological  excavations  at  Mission  San  Diego,  revealing 
important  features  of  the  early  Spanish  structures  and  a  military 
cemetery  from  the  period  of  American  occupation  (Smyths  1908;  McOrew 
1922 1 5-25;  Moriarty  and  Weyland  1971 1  Reok  and  Moriarty  1972). 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  accomplishments  of  the  Spanish  period 


was  the  Mission  Dam  and  flume  oonstruoted  in  Mission  Qorge,  six  miles 
above  the  mission,  to  impound  San  Diego  River  water  and  oonduct  it  to 
the  mission  for  irrigation  and  domestic  use.  Constructed  of  stone  and 
cement  with  a  brlok-lined  spillway,  the  dam  was  220  feet  long  and  13 
feet  thick.  The  flume  was  built  of  tile  on  a  stone  and  cement  founda¬ 
tion.  Construction  of  the  dam  was  begun  in  1807,  and  by  l8l4  nearly 
four  miles  of  flume  had  been  completed.  With  a  dependable  water  supply, 
agriculture  at  the  mission  flourished,  with  successful  vineyards  and 
orohards  (Mo drew  1 922 *21 -22 1  Papageorge  197 It  15)*  Remains  of  Mission 
Dam  are  visible  today  (Figure  2),  and  the  site,  currently  maintained  as 
a  oity  park,  is  listed  as  a  national  and  state  landmark  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Plaoes,  the  Natural  Resources  Inventory  of  San 
Diego  County,  and  the  historio  sites  list  of  the  City  of  San  Diego 
Historical  Sites  Board.  The  old  flume  is  no  longer  visible,  but 
archaeological  tests  in  1971  showed  that  its  remains  are  still  present 
beneath  the  ground  downstream  from  the  dam. 

The  presidio  site  and  Old  Town,  the  San  Diego  Mission,  and  Old 
Mission  Dam  are  the  primary  historio  remains  in  the  lower  San  Diego 
River  Valley.  In  the  late  l&OO's  and  early  1900's,  Mission  Valley  was 
an  area  of  rural  activity,  primarily  agriculture  and  grazing,  and  the 
oity  water  supply  was  pumped  from  wells  in  the  valley.  The  history  of 
the  development  of  Mission  Valley  and  the  role  of  the  San  Diego  River 
in  this  development  has  been  well  summarized  by  Papageorge  (1971),  and 
a  repetition  of  this  data  would  serve  no  purpose  here.  A  copy  of 
Papageorge 's  1971  paper  is  appended  to  this  report,  Historio  struo- 


tures  from  the  post-mission  periods,  including  remains  of  jumping  ac¬ 
tivities,  the  City  Isolation  Hospital,  and  early  dairy  buildings  and 
houses,  have  not  survived. 

Santee.  The  history  of  Santee  has  recently  been  summarized  by 
Pink  (1975),  whose  paper  forms  the  basis  for  this  section.  During 
mission  times  the  entire  SI  Cajon  Valley,  including  Santee  and  Lake¬ 
side,  was  used  for  oattle  grazing.  The  SI  Cajon  Ranoho,  encompassing 
48,799  acres,  was  granted  to  Maria  Antonia  Eatudillo  Pedroarena  by 
governor  Pio  Pioo  in  1845,  Cattle  grazing  was  the  primary  activity 
until  about  1870,  when  the  land  was  divided  up  and  cold  and  agriculture, 
primarily  orchards  and  vineyards,  beoame  the  main  activity. 

Among  early  settlers  of  the  American  period  were  George  Cowlea 
and  Milton  Santee.  Cowles  oame  to  the  area  in  1878  and  founded  the 
raisin  industry  in  San  Diego  County,  raising  grapes,  fruit,  and  nuts 
on  4,000  sores;  Cowles  Mountain  southeast  of  Santee  is  named  after  him. 
Cowles  died  in  1887  and  his  widow  married  Milton  Santee,  after  whom 
the  town  was  named  when  the  post  office  was  established  in  1891 .  In 
1884  Homer  P.  MoKoon  purohased  10,000  sores  in  the  valley,  later 
subdividing  2,000  sores  of  it  into  small  traots.  By  1889  the  San 
Diego,  Cuyaraaoa,  and  Eastern  Railroad  reaohed  Santee.  The  region  re¬ 
mained  a  oenter  for  fruit  growing  and  oattle  raising  until  the  1950’s. 
Since  the  1950 ’s,  vast  areas  of  Santas  have  been  covered  with  housing 
traots  and  the  area  today  le  mostly  urbanised,  serving  as  a  residential 
suburb  of  San  Diego. 

A  historical  survey  in  1975  (Pink  1975:9-10,  12)  revealed  no 
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historic  structures  or  sites  of  record  in  the  Santee  area.  An  old 
adobe  south  of  Carlton  Oaks  in  Santee  is  mentioned  in  historical 
•ouroes,  but  no  trace  remains  and  the  site  is  unknown.  The  Sdgemoor 
County  Farm  was  established  in  1923*  snd  includes  a  fine  example  of 
an  early  20th  oentury  barn)  in  1935  its  name  was  changed  to  Sdgemoor 
Geriatric  Hospital  (San  Diego  Union  1961).  The  history  of  Sdgemoor 
Farm  deserves  further  researoh. 

Lakeside.  Lakeside  had  the  name  Aha-ta-Munk,  meaning  "water 
filled  up,"  in  the  Kumeyaay  Indian  language.  The  name  referred  to  a 
small  natural  lake,  whioh  later  beoame  the  focus  of  the  new  town. 
Originally  part  of  the  El  Cajon  Rancho  granted  to  Maria  Pedroarena  in 
18^5*  Lakeside  began  its  existence  as  a  community  in  1886,  when  the  El 
Cajon  Valley  Company  subdivided  the  land  and  laid  out  a  townsite  around 
the  lake,  whioh  had  been  named  Llndo  Lake  (San  Diego  Union  1886}  Beadle 
19^5*12) . 

Lakeside  was  a  product  of  the  San  Diego  boom  period,  when  land 
speculation  proceeded  at  a  furious  pace.  Newspapers  of  the  1886-1903 
period  oontain  glowing  descriptions  of  Lakeside  as  a  health  resort, 
hunters'  paradise,  and  garden  valley,  with  orchard  and  raisin  culture 
and  many  prosperous  ranohes  and  elegant  homes.  Quarrying  was  oonduoted 
on  a  commercial  scale  in  1939,  but  the  area  throughout  its  brief  history 
has  been  devoted  primarily  to  ranching,  poultry  raising,  dairying, 
and  agriculture,  mostly  orohards  of  oitrus  and  avocados.  An  interesting 
agricultural  aotivity  was  the  Manisealeo  Cactus  Gardens  (Figure  3), 
whioh  were  noted  in  the  1930's  and  19^0' s  as  shipping  large  quantities 


of  o&ctus  apples  to  Italian  markets  In  eastern  cities)  In  later  years 
cactus  candy  was  also  manufactured  (San  Diego  Union  1886-1939)  Beadle 
1941,  1945)  La  Pores  1975). 

The  Lakeside  Hotel  was  built  In  1886-188?  and  was  operated  in  its 
,  early  years  by  Beatrice  Swyoaffer  Prioe.  In  the  early  1900's  the  hotel 
was  operated  by  John  Qay,  who  planted  the  rows  of  oork  elm  trees  which 
line  the  south  approach  to  Lakeside,  In  1906  Qay  constructed  a  2-mile 
auto  track  at  the  hotel,  and  by  1907  he  was  holding  auto  races  and 
"other  thrilling  oonteats,"  including  attempts  by  Barney  Oldfield  to 
set  new  speed  records  (San  Diego  Union  1906,  1907)  Chaney  1971*30) . 

If  it  existed  today,  the  Lakeside  Hotel  would  be  a  historical  landmark 
of  major  importance,  but  it  was  torn  down  in  1918  and  the  lumber  was 
salvaged  by  the  La  Foroe  family,  who  used  it  to  build  a  house  in  Japatul 
Valley,  east  of  Alpine  (San  Diego  Uni, on  1 886-1 887,  1934)  Davidson  1936* 
No,  127)  La  Foroe  1975).  The  site  of  the  Lakeside  Hotel  is  not  marked 
today,  but  a  detailed  historioal  inventory  may  reveal  its  looatlon  and 
the  presenoe  of  other  significant  bulldingB  and  sites,  A  ohuroh  dating 
from  the  1890's  and  several  houses  built  in  the  late  l800's  and  early 
1900's  are  looated  in  Lakeside  and  are  of  historical  significance 
(Carrioo  1975). 

The  San  Diego,  Cuyamaca,  and  Eastern  Railroad  was  completed  to 
Lakeside  on  Maroh  31*  1389,  and  to  its  terminus  at  Foster  in  1890, 

When  the  railroad  to  Foster  was  destroyed  in  the  flood  of  1913,  Lake¬ 
side  beoame  the  eastern  terminal  of  the  railroad,  which  by  this  time 
had  been  acquired  by  the  Spreokels  family  and  consolidated  with  the 
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San  Diego  and  Southern  to  become  the  San  Diego  and  Southern  Eastern. 

In  1917  the  railroad  was  again  consolidated,  this  time  with  the  San 

Diego  and  Arison*  to  beoome  the  San  Diego  and  Arizona  Eastern.  The 

Lakeside  station  was  closed  on  November  13,  1937 •  Today,  the  San 

Diego  and  Arizona  Eastern  terminates  in  El  Cajon.  In  the  1950* •,  the 

1 

La  Mesa  station  of  the  San  Diego  and  Arizona  Eastern  was  moved  to 
Lakeside,  and  both  the  Lakeside  and  La  Mesa  stations  are  still  located 
in  Lakesido  (Carrioo  1975)* 

Poster.  The  oomarunity  of  Foster,  also  called  Poster's  Terminus 
or  Poster's  Station,  was  originally  homesteaded  by  John  and  Robert  Rea 
and  was  known  as  Rea  Ranoh.  Joseph  Poster  married  Martha  Swyoaffer  of 
Ballena  and  the  newlywed  oouple  settled  in  the  valley  in  1880.  Joseph 
Poster  operated  a  farm,  producing  grain  end  honey  in  the  1880's.  He 
was  very  much  involved  in  transportation  and  served  as  County  Road 
Overseer  in  the  Vicente  Distriot  in  the  mid-1880's.  Through  his  influ¬ 
ence  the  road  from  Poster  to  San  Felipe  Ranoho  was  approved  and  begun 
in  1891.  Joseph  Poster  served  as  an  important  and  influential  member 
of  the  San  Diego  County  Board  of  Supervisors  from  1906  until  the  1920's, 
and  was  instrumental  in  the  opening  up  of  the  baok  country  through 
development  of  stage  lines,  roads,  and  railroads  (Davidson  193&sNo.  84; 
San  Diego  Union  1883-1884,  1891,  1930,  19331  MeOrew  1 922 t 433-434). 

Foster  saw  its  greatest  development  as  the  eastern  terminus  of 
the  San  Diego,  Cuyamaoa,  and  Eastern  Railroad.  The  railroad  was  com¬ 
pleted  through  Lakeside  in  1889  snd  to  Foster  early  in  1890.  On  June 
14,  1890,  the  San  Diego  Union  carried  advertisements  for  a  fourth  of 
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July  celebration  at  Poster,  with  round  trip  tickets  on  the  railroad 
priced  at  $1,00.  Ills  following  year,  the  railroad  terminus  at  Foster 
was  destroyed  by  the  flood  of  1891.  The  railroad  was  reopened  in 
1895»  and  Poster  was  a  thriving  station  until  the  flood  of  1916  olosed 
it  permanently  and  Lakeside  beoame  the  terminal  (San  Diego  Union  1889- 
1895 i  Pourade  1964(225). 

During  the  1890* s  the  Foster  and  Frary  stage  line  operated  between 
Foster  and  Ramona,  Ballena,  Santa  Yaabel,  Julian,  Banner,  and  Warner’s 
Springs  1  the  Foster  and  Frary  stage  is  now  in  the  collections  of  the 
San  Diego  Historical  Sooiety  at  Serra  Museum.  Joseph  Foster  operated 
a  hotel  at  the  railroad  terminus  to  serve  travelers  to  the  San  Diego 
baok  country.  In  1903  Foster  built  an  extension  on  his  hotel  to  accom¬ 
modate  quarry  workers  obtaining  stone  for  the  San  Diego  Bay  jetty) 
the  Foster  quarry  began  operations  in  1893  upstream  from  the  town,  at 
a  site  now  obliterated  by  the  dam  and  lake  (San  Diego  Union  1893,  1903; 
Davidson  1936(No.  84j  La  Force  1975). 

Later  arrivals  in  Foster  were  Clarenoe  and  Ralph  Foster,  no 
relation  to  Joseph,  who  settled  in  the  valley  below  the  town.  The 
Clarenoe  Foster  house  (Figure  4)  on  the  flat  below  San  Vioente  Dam 
was  present  in  1916,  and  may  date  from  around  the  turn  of  the  oentury) 
it  is  there  today,  as  are  the  remains  of  a  silo  (Figure  5)  dating  from 
a  later  period  than  the  house  (La  Foroe  1975). 

The  3an  Vioente  Dam  was  completed  in  1943,  as  part  of  the  San 
Diego  municipal  water  system  (Papageorge  197 1*21).  The  lake  is  open 
to  fishing  and  recreation  on  a  limited  schedule. 


Although  "half  a  dozen  old  fashioned  houses  and  as  many  more 
nondesorlpt  empty  buildings"  were  said  to  exist  in  1956  (Davidson 
1936»No.  84),  nothing  of  the  old  Poster  remains  today  (Figure  6). 

The  flood  of  1918  destroyed  the  railroad  facilities,  and  the  caretaker 
of  San  Vioente  Dam  reports  that  buildings  no  longer  exist,  and  that 
reoent  efforts  with  a  metal  detector  failed  to  turn  up  any  artifacts. 
One  faint  reminder  exists  in  the  form  of  a  remnant  of  an  old  advertise¬ 
ment  for  a  clothing  store,  painted  on  the  side  of  a  boulder  at  site 
W-547,  just  downstream  from  Foster  (Figure  7).  If  it  dates  from  the 
time  of  Foster,  the  sign  would  have  been  visible  from  both  the  road 
and  railroad,  proclaiming  its  message  to  travelers  on  their  way  to 
Foster. 

The  San  Diego  Flume.  When  San  Diego’s  water  requirements  began 
to  exoeed  well  supplies  in  the  late  1870's  and  early  1880's,  other 
souroes  were  developed.  The  first  of  these  was  the  San  Diego  Flume, 

In  1885  Theodore  Van  Dyke  and  W.  E,  Robinson  planned  to  form  the  San 
Diego  Irrigating  Company,  but  the  plan  failed.  Enlisting  the  support 
of  a  number  of  prominent  San  Diegans  including  George  W.  Marston  and 
Milton  Santee,  Van  Dyke  and  Robinson  incorporated  the  San  Diego  Flume 
Company  in  May  of  1886,  Despite  some  difficulties,  the  flume  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  dedicated  on  February  22,  1889  (Figure  8)  (Smythe  19081 
445-.4H6  j  Heilbron  1 936 « 242). 

The  Sau  Diego  Flume  extended  for  55.6  miles  from  the  Junction  of 
Boulder  Creek  and  the  San  Diego  River  to  a  storage  reservoir  in  La 
Mesa  (Smythe  1908*445) j  the  reservoir  is  now  an  ornamental  lake  at 


Anthony's  Pish  Grotto  in  Grossmont.  The  flume  followed  the  San  Diego 
River  from  Boulder  Creek  to  lower  El  Monte  valley,  then  out  southward 
through  tunnels  to  Johnstown,  from  whioh  it  followed  the  aouth  edge  of 
El  Cajon  Valley  to  Grossmont  (Map  1 ) .  The  flume  was  oonstruoted  of 
redwood  on  a  flat  route  bed  dug  and  blasted  out  of  the  hillsides  along 
the  routs.  Trestles  were  built  aoross  side  canyons,  and  tunnels  were 
bored  through  hills  at  four  points  along  the  route.  The  water  originated 
in  Cuyamaea  hake ,  where  a  dam  impounded  water  from  the  mountain  water¬ 
shed.  The  water  traveled  down  Boulder  Creek  to  a  diversion  dam  at  its 
Junction  with  the  main  river,  where  it  entered  the  flume  proper.  The 
survey  area  parallels  approximately  five  miles  of  the  flume  route,  in¬ 
cluding  one  tunnel,  The  route  of  the  flume  is  evident  today  (Figures 
9-11),  although  the  flume  struoture  no  longer  exists,  A  portion  of  the 
flume  route  above  the  river  bed  below  El  Capitan  Dam  was  examined  on 
this  survey  (Figures  12  and  1j).  Fragments  of  the  redwood  flume  struo¬ 
ture  are  aoattered  about,  mostly  burnt  by  subsequent  brush  fires,  and 
drainage  ditches  crossing  the  route  are  in  evidence}  otherwise,  only 
tlie  flat  route  bed  remains. 

The  San  Diego  Flume  Company  furnished  much  of  San  Diego's  water 
from  1889  to  1906,  but  during  this  time  it  was  plagued  by  a  drought 
lasting  roughly  from  1895  to  1905.  In  1910  James  A.  Murray  and  Ed 
Fletcher  bought  the  company,  re-named  it  the  Cuyamaea  Water  Company, 
and  reconstructed  the  flume.  Cuyaraaoa  Dam  was  raised  to  increase  its 
capaoity,  the  diversion  dam  was  enlarged,  and  the  flume  was  lined  with 
a  waterproofing  composition.  The  Cuyamaoa  Water  Company  took  over 
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distribution  of  water  to  NorAial  Heights,  Kensington  Park,  Bast  San 
Diego,  La  Mesa,  Lemon  Grove,  and  Spring  Valley,  and  built  a  dam,  now 
known  as  Murray  Dam,  in  1Q18  to  increase  storage  capacity  (McGrew 
1922*256*  Heilbron  1936*242;  Helix  Irrigation  District  1963*4). 

The  owners  of  the  flame  offered  it  to  the  City  of  San  Diego  a 
number  of  times  between  1889  and  1925,  but  the  city  in  1906  entered 
into  a  contract  with  the  rival  Southern  California  Mountain  Water  Com¬ 
pany  for  water  from  the  Otay,  Morena,  and  later  Barrett  dams.  Because 
it  followed  the  side  of  the  hill  above  the  river,  the  flume  was  not 
demand  by  the  1916  flood,  and  provided  much  of  the  city's  water  ser¬ 
vice  when  the  Otay  Dam  was  destroyed  by  flood  waters.  On  January  4, 
1926,  the  San  Diego  Flume  was  sold  to  the  La  Mesa,  Lemon  Grove,  and 
Spring  Valley  Irrigation  Distriot,  later  known  as  the  Helix  Irrigation 
District  and  recently  re-named  the  Helix  Water  Distriot  (MoGrew  1922: 
236j  Heilbron  1936:242;  Pourade  1965*217).  The  San  Diego  Flume  was 
taken  out  of  service  in  1936,  although  portions  of  the  route  in  El 
Cajon  are  still  being  used  for  Helix  Water  District  pipelines  (Helix 
Irrigation  District  1963:26;  Groase  1975). 

The  El  Cap! tan  Dam  was  constructed  in  1935  to  impound  water  for 
San  Diego's  city  water  system  (Papageorge  1971*21).  The  lake  is 
operated  today  as  a  fishing  and  recreational  facility. 

Historic  activity  in  the  El  Monte  valley  below  El  Capitan  Dam  has 
consisted  largely  of  agriculture,  grazing,  c.nd  dairying.  The  valley 
today  is  occupied  by  farms  and  dairies,  private  residences,  and  El 
Monte  Park.  Much  of  the  valley  floor  is  owned  by  the  Helix  Water 


District  and  is  planted  to  grain  for  hay.  No  very  old  structures  were 
noted  on  the  survey,  although  remains  of  a  silo  were  recorded  at  site 
W-231  (Figure  14),  and  an  old  adobe  house,  now  in  xuina,  was  noted  at 
site  SDR-12.  The  adobe  (Figure  15)  was  built  in  the  late  1940' s  by 
Wellington  Isaao  Hoover)  the  original  Hoover  home,  built  in  1955,  is 
nearby,  and  la  occupied  by  a  eon,  Wellington  Aaron  Hoover  (Hoover  1975) • 
United  States  Geological  Survey  Quadrangle  maps  of  the  1940' e  show  a 
prison  oamp  located  on  the  flat  below  El  Capitan  Dam;  no  remains  of 
this  oamp  were  noted  on  the  survey,  and  residences  are  in  the  area 
today. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL  RESOURCES 

Despite  all  the  development,  quarrying,  and  freeway  building  along 
the  San  Diego  River  Valley,  valuable  arohaeologioal  reeouroee  remain. 
Twenty-aix  previously  unrecorded  aitea  were  found  during  the  survey* 
Although  a  number  of  the  recorded  sites  have  been  completely  obliter¬ 
ated  by  the  expansion  of  San  Diego  and  surrounding  communities,  many 
others  remain,  even  though  in  disturbed  conditions*  Descriptions  of 
the  conditions  of  recorded  sites,  a  discussion  of  previous  archaeo¬ 
logical  research,  an  inventory  of  the  unrecorded  sites,  and  a  disoussion 
of  the  rook  art  of  the  area  will  be  covered  in  this  section.  Site  sig¬ 
nificance  will  be  covered  in  the  following  section.  See  Map  2  for  site 
locations  and  Appendices  I  and  II  for  the  original  descriptions  of  re¬ 
corded  sites  from  the  Museum  of  Man  and  San  Diego  State  University. 
Reoorded  Sites 

W-i65j  This  site  is  located  at  the  intersection  of  Friars  Road  and 
Mission  Center  Road,  with  freeway-style  on-  and  off-ramps. 

The  hillsides  around  appear  to  have  been  graded  and  no  area 
was  seen  which  would  be  likely  to  have  any  site  remnants. 

W-175t  This  site  wr.s  located  where  Friars  Road  has  been  greatly 
widened  and  apartments  and  a  gas  station  have  been  built. 

An  area  of  shell  and  flake  a  oat ter  exists  in  a  vaoant  lot 
southwest  of  the  recorded  site  location,  probably  a  small 
remnant  of  the  large  site. 

W-1781  This  site  was  located  at  the  base  of  the  hillside  under  Friars 
Road  Just  east  of  Interstate  805.  The  surrounding  area  is 
covered  by  trailer  parks, 

W-200/200A*  W-200  was  a  very  large  village  site  whioh  now  lies  largely 
under  the  Carlton  Oaks  Golf  Course  and  housing  developments. 

Soma  areas  remain  with  bedrock  milling  features  and  some 
midden.  Portions  of  W-200A  h#,d  San  Dteguito  components,  with 
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some  remnants  among  some  of  the  many  small  businesses  on  the 
south  side  of  Mission  Qorge  Rose'  Some  of  the  large  site  area 
north  of  the  river  may  actually  ->e  preserved  under  the  golf 
oourse.  Portions  of  the  occupation  site  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river  near  Mission  Dam  have  been  referred  to  as  W-200B  and 
W-200C  in  notes  at  the  Museum  of  Man,  but  were  never  formally 
recorded  as  suoh.  The  site  near  Mission  Dam  will  be  described 
in  this  report  under  the  number  S DR-23. 

W-23I1  This  was  a  large  village  referred  to  as  SI  Monte  Village.  The 
site  is  looated  near  the  base  of  and  on  top  of  a  knoll  Jutting 
south  into  the  river  valley.  Half  of  the  slope  of  the  hill, 
which  formerly  had  large  boulders  with  milling  features  and 
midden,  has  recently  been  graded  to  form  a  house  pad  (Figure  16). 
Some  milling  and  midden  remain  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  the 
top  of  the  knoll  still  has  7  rook  wall  structures  (Figure  17), 
milling  (Figure  18),  and  midden.  One  plotograph  was  found  on 
a  large  boulder  on  the  side  of  the  hill  below  the  graded  pad 
(Figures  19  and  20).  Mortars,  basins,  slicks,  flakes,  sherds, 
and  1  scraper  were  observed. 

W-242 1  This  site  was  looated  at  the  intersection  of  Interstate  15  and 
Interstate  8.  A  previous  survey  of  this  area  (Cupplea  1974b) 
revealed  that  virtually  nothing  remains  of  the  site.  Two 
artifacts  were  found  completely  out  of  context. 

W-244|  Scattered  site  material  still  remains  at  this  site;  the  pic to- 
graph  is  undamaged.  Motorcycles  and  other  off-road  vehicles 
have  torn  up  the  land  considerably. 

W-29IA1  This  was  the  historic  village  of  C  >soy,  whioh  has  been 
obliterated  by  Old  Town,  Interstates  3  end  8,  and  Taylor 
Street  (Figure  21).  Midden  soil  from  this  site  was  used  to 
oover  the  ruins  of  the  presidio  and  has  added  prehistoric 
sherds  and  flakes  to  the  historic  material  being  excavated 
there. 

W-331 «  This  site  was  reoently  recorded  and  is  outside  the  survey 
area,  so  it  was  not  re-ohecked  during  this  survey. 

W-347»  No  new  information  was  gained  for  this  site. 

W-350i  This  site  is  now  destroyed  by  construction  of  the  El  Cajon 
Sears  store  and  parking  lots. 

W-333i  This  site  is  looated  in  the  drainage  on  the  east  side  of 

Wildcat  Canyon  Road.  The  area  remains  relatively  undisturbed. 
Nineteen  slicks,  9  oval  basins  (Figure  22),  acid  1  mortar 
were  observed.  Ground  oover  obscured  any  possible  midden  or 
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artifacts.  Two  very  faint  pictograph  elements  were  found  on  a 
vertical,  stream  eroded  granite  wall  (Figure  2J).  The  picto- 
graphs  and  slicks  had  not  been  previously  recorded. 

W-3561  This  site  is  still  primarily  intact,  although  slightly  pot- 
hunted.  Midden  with  a  depth  of  at  least  12  inches  was  ob¬ 
served,  along  with  milling  features,  manos,  pottery,  and 
flakes. 

W-j85«  This  site  area  was  not  direotlv  field  oheoked  since  it  was 

outside  the  primary  project  area  and  was  occupied  by  residences. 
An  area  approximately  900  feet  east  was  oheoked  in  an 
accessible  area,  and  the  material  found  there  is  recorded  as 
SDR-20 . 

W-457 1  No  Information  was  available,  but  this  may  be  a  small  milling 
site  recorded  as  SER-16. 

W-488:  This  site  area  still  exists. 

W-489»  No  new  information  was  gained  for  this  site. 

W-490t  No  new  information  was  gained  for  this  site. 

W-491 t  This  site  has  not  been  altered  since  being  recorded  within  the 
last  year. 

W-547i  This  is  a  large  site  located  where  the  old  road  makes  a  sharp 
turn  in  toward  San  Vicente  Dam  (Figures  24  and  25).  On  the 
knoll  there  are  7  slioks  and  5  oval  basins,  pottery,  flaked 
tools,  1  mano/pestle,  and  1  mano  fragment,  with  midden  and  3 
rook  wall  enclosures.  The  rock  walls  were  not  previously 
recorded.  A  faded  historio  olothing  store  advertisement  is 
painted  on  a  rock  (Figure  7)  on  the  west  face  of  the  hill  and 
is  v  “Ible  from  the  road  and  probably  in  the  past  from  the 
rail,  ad  tracks. 

W-548t  This  site  was  well  outside  the  project  area,  so  it  was  not 
checked. 

W-567j  This  site  still  exists  but  is  disturbed  by  grazing  horses. 

W-584i  This  site  is  well  outside  the  projeot  area  and  was  not  cheoked. 

W-6l5t  This  site  is  well  outside  the  project  area  and  was  not  oheoked. 

CAL:Fi1j19«  This  site  was  not  relocated  by  the  survey  crew. 

SDi-4:  This  site  was  outside  the  project  area.  The  record  search 
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refers  to  the  site  as  "Carter's  Old  Mission  Sit®."  In  this 
case  the  location  shown  is  probably  incorrect,  sines  Carter 
(1952t447-450)  was  referring  to  an  area  inmediately  west  of 
Mission  San  Diego  d®  Aloala,  not  several  miles  west. 

SDi-35t  This  is  the  UCLA  site  number  for  the  Mission  San  Diego  de 
Aloala.  The  main  mission  buildings  remain  (Figure  1)  and 
exoavationa  are  being  oonduoted  by  the  University  of  San  Diego. 

SDi-38i  This  is  probably  the  UCLA  reoord  for  the  Presidio. 

SDi-41 i  This  is  probably  the  UCLA  reoord  for  the  hlstorio  Indian 
village  of  Cosoy  (W-291A). 

SDi-120t  A  very  small  site  oomposed  of  milling  features  (SER-17)  was 
found  near  the  map  looation  provided  by  the  reoord  searohj 
however,  Site  A  described  by  MoCown  (1945)  in  the  San  Vioente 
Lake  bed  fits  the  description  of  SDi-120,  especially  in  the 
detail  of  a  quartz  crystal  drill,  a  rare  object.  SDl-120  is 
probably  MoCown* s  Site  A,  mialocated  on  the  map. 

SDl-1251  This  site  is  probably  either  under  the  San  Vioente  Dam  or 
one  of  MoCown' a  sites  in  the  lake  bed. 

SDi-202i  This  was  the  looation  of  outbuildings  and  fields  of  the 
mission.  The  entire  area  has  reoently  been  bulldozed  and 
the  construction  of  apartments  has  begun..  A  small  area  of 
tile  floor  was  found  and  preserved  in  this  area  (Kaldenberg 
1975). 

SDi-203s  This  may  be  the  UCLA  reoord  for  the  oooupation  site  on  the 
hill  north  of  Mission  Dam,  but  no  information  was  available. 

The  occupation  site  is  described  under  number  S£R>22. 

SDi-239t  This  site  was  outside  the  projeot  area  and  was  not  oheoked, 

CE-63J  This  is  a  small  late  prehistoric  milling  site  south  of  the 

projeot  area  in  the  Santee  area.  Five  basins  and  2  slioks  were 

observed  (Fink  1975). 

CE-64t  This  site  is  north  of  the  projeot  area  in  the  Santee  area,  and 

is  a  small  milling  site  with  eoattered  midden  and  a  metate 

fragment  (Fink  1975). 

CE-651  This  site  is  southeast  of  the  project  in  the  El  Cajon  area. 

It  is  oomposed  of  2  basins  and  scattered  midden  (Fink  1975). 

CE-661  This  site  was  reoorded  as  a  small  milling  site  with  no 
associated  artifacts  or  midden  (Fink  1975)}  however,  the 
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survey  crew  recorded  much  more  in  the  same  area  as  SDR-26, 

PA-1 i  A  small  scatter  of  artifaota  was  found  on  the  eurfaoe  on 
property  which  was  formerly  part  of  the  Manisoalco  Cactus 
Farm.  Testing  revealed  no  depth  to  the  site  (Cupples  1973)* 

CAL«Ej4i29»  A  small  milling  site  is  located  on  the  south  edge  of  the 
proposed  route  of  Mast  Boulevard,  north  of  the  project  area. 
Five  oano  fragments,  1  flaked  fragment  of  Quartzite,  1  pot¬ 
sherd,  and  11  flakes  were  collected.  Fourteen  slicks,  7 
basins,  and  1  large  undefined  sliok  area  were  counted.  The 
milling  features  were  measured  when  recorded  (Cupples  1974a). 
This  site  and  CAL*Ei4i30  were  assigned  San  Diego  State  Uni¬ 
versity  numbers  when  the  report  was  written,  but  the  infor¬ 
mation  must  have  been  misplaced  since  neither  site  appeared 
on  the  record  search. 

CALiE»4j30»  Thirteen  tools,  1  core,  and  38  flakes  were  collected  from 
a  San  Diegulto  site  on  a  knoll  a  short  distance  south  of 
CALtBt4t29,  No  midden  was  apparent.  The  artifacts  were 
reoorded  and  the  tools  illustrated  in  the  report  (Cupples 
1974a). 

TexStj  The  Texas  Street  site  is  looatad  on  a  terrace  on  the  soulh 

side  of  Mission  Valley,  west  of  Texas  Street,  and  has  received 
considerable  notoriety.  Pleistooene  age  artifaots  are 
reported  from  the  site  (Carter  1957).  The  site  was  never 
formally  reoorded  at  either  the  Museum  of  Man  or  San  Diego 
State  University. 

BuCynt  Artifaots  similar  to  those  found  at  the  Texas  Street  site  were 
found  in  Buchanan  Canyon  off  Mission  Valley  east  of  Highway 
163  (Moriarty  and  Minshall  1972).  This  site  has  not  been 
formally  reoorded  at  the  Museum  of  Man  or  San  Diego  State 
University, 

Previous  Archaeological  Research 

Considering  the  extent  of  archaeological  resources  in  the  San 
Diego  River  and  3an  Vioente  Creek  valleys,  very  little  serious  archaeo¬ 
logical  research  has  been  done  there. 

In  1945»  MoCown  published  a  report  on  a  survey  he  conducted  of  the 
area  to  be  flooded  by  San  Vicente  Dam.  He  recorded  five  sites  and 
exoavated  what  he  could  of  the  largest  site,  W-253  in  the  Museum  of 


Man  files  (Hedges  1975b)*  before  the  reservoir  w&b  filled.  All  five 
sites  were  from  the  late  prehistoric  period,  the  main  site  having  had 
bedrock  milling  features,  cremations,  and  a  wide  variety  of  artifacts. 

It  is  possible,  considering  the  present  low  level  of  the  reservoir, 
that  some  of  the  sites  may  be  exposed  again  anti  therefore  available 
for  further  research. 

In  1957*  Carter  published  his  theory  of  Pleistooene  occupation  of 
the  San  Diego  area.  The  main  basis  for  his  conclusions  was  the  Texas 
Street  site  in  Mission  Valley.  The  majority  of  archaeologists  in  the 
United  States  refuted  the  claim  of  great  age  and  considered  the  arti¬ 
facts  to  be  "naturefaote."  However,  the  possibility  of  great  age  for 
the  presence  of  man  in  Southern  California  is  now  being  considered 
more  seriously.  Excavations  were  oonduoted  at  the  Texas  Street  and 
Buohanan  Canyon  sites  during  the  summer  of  1973  by  University  of  San 
Diego  students  under  the  direction  of  Moriarty  in  cooperation  with 
Carter  and  Mlnehall,  The  artifaots  found  at  Buchanan  Canyon,  especially 
have  been  aooepted  by  some  archaeologists,  although  many  remain  skeptios 

Exoavatlons  have  been  conducted  at  the  San  Diego  Presidio  slnoe 
1965  by  San  Diego  3tate  University  and  Mesa  Community  College  students 
and  volunteers,  in  oooperation  with  the  San  Diego  Historical  Sooiety. 

The  walls  of  the  chapel  built  to  serve  the  community  at  the  Presidio 
have  been  exposed  and  show  a  relatively  large  structure  whioh  recent 
exoavatlons  indicate  may  have  a  false  front  (Ezell  1975).  Burials  of 
several  Important  historic  figures  have  been  discovered. 

Exoavatlons  have  also  been  conducted  at  Mission  San  Diego  de 
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Alcala  by  the  University  of  San  Diego  since  1966.  Many  buildings  and 
rooms  have  been  uncovered  along  with  historio  Spanish  and  American 
military  artifacts  (Moriarty  and  Weyland  1971 1  Rack  and  Moriarty  1972), 
An  environmental  impact  report  projeot  not  connected  with  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  San  Diego  has  exposed  floor  tile  aoroas  the  road  from  the 
mission,  and  preserved  it  under  a  plastic  ooating  (Kaldenberg  1975), 

Various  small  projects  have  gone  on  in  the  Mission  Dam  area. 

Muoh  of  the  dam  Itself  remains  and  is  protected  in  a  oity  park.  The 
flume  built  to  oarry  water  to  the  mission  is  not  visible  on  the  surface 
today,  but  teat  excavations  conducted  in  the  spring  of  1971  by  San 
Diego  State  University  and  Mesa  Community  College  traced  a  portion  of 
the  flume  route.  Testing  of  the  Indian  occupation  site  on  the  hill 
north  of  the  dam  was  conducted  in  the  spring  of  196?  by  the  Museum  of 
Man  at  the  request  of  the  City  of  San  Diego.  Three  trenches  were  ex¬ 
cavated!  Trench  1  was  sterile;  Trenoh  2  had  La  Jolla  Complex  materiel; 
and  Trenoh  3  had  Yuman  (late  prehistoric)  material.  Trenoh  2  was 
referred  to  as  W-200C,  end  Trenoh  3  wee  referred  to  as  W-200B,  but 
these  numbers  were  never  formally  recorded  (Hedges  1975b).  The  occu¬ 
pation  site  la  further  described  in  this  report  es  SDR-22. 

Many  smell  surveys  have  been  conducted  in  the  Sen  Diego  River  area 
for  environmental  impact  reports  in  recent  years  by  Loughlin  (1973), 

May  (1973*,  1973b).  Oermeshausen  (1973),  Cupples  (1973,  1974a,  1974b), 
and  Pink  (1975). 

Previously  Unrecorded  Sites 


SIB-1;  One  large  granite  boulder  with  6  oval  basins  and  2  slicks  is 


located  above  the  graded  road  leading  to  the  base  of  El  Capitan 
Dam,  on  the  south  side  of  the  San  Diego  River.  No  artifacts 
were  seen,  but  the  ground  surface  was  obscured  by  vegetation. 

SDR-2t  Thirteen  round  basins  and  3  oval  basins  are  located  in  a  group 
of  boulders  under  the  oaks  on  the  north  side  of  the  San  Diego 
River.  An  old  mortarless  rock  wall  runs  through  the  site  and 
may  be  a  remnant  of  historio  agricultural  activity.  Various 
introduced  and  ornamental  plants  were  seen  in  this  area.  No 
artifaots  were  seen,  but  the  ground  surfaoe  was  obscured  by 
vegetation. 

SEEt-3i  Two  oval  basins  and  6  slioks  were  found  in  a  group  of  scattered 
boulders  on  the  north  side  of  the  San  Diego  River,  east  of  the 
seaond  small  drainage  west  of  the  dam.  No  artifaots  were  seen, 
but  the  vegetation  was  heavy. 

8ER-4»  Nine  oval  basins  and  1  mortar  were  found  in  a  group  of  scat¬ 
tered  boulders  west  of  SDR-3.  No  artifaots  were  seen,  but  the 
vegetation  was  heavy. 

SER-5»  Milling  features  were  found  in  granite  boulders  north  of  3ER-3. 
No  artifaots  were  observed, 

SER-6«  One  sliok  was  found  but  more  may  be  hidden  in  the  brush.  No 
artifaots  were  seen. 

SER-7i  Five  slioks  were  found  in  a  group  of  boulders.  Soil  on  the 

flat  south  of  the  boulders  and  oak  trees  seemed  darker  than  the 
surrounding  soil.  No  artifaots  were  seen. 

SER-81  Two  basins  and  2  slioks  were  found  on  rocks  in  a  drainage  on 

the  north  side  of  the  San  Diego  River.  Two  mano  fragments  and 
' several  flakes  were  observed,  but  the  depth  was  not  tested. 

3£R-9t  Twelve  slioks  and  2  oval  basins  were  found  in  a  group  of 
boulders  under  the  oaks  near  the  auto  wreoking  yard.  No 
artifaots  were  seen,  but  tbo  vegetation  was  very  dense, 

SER-IOj  Seven  slioks,  1  basin,  and  1  mortar  wore  observed  in  a  group 
of  boulders  on  the  north  tide  of  the  San  Diego  River  bed.  No 
artifaote  were  observed. 

SDR-lli  One  thiok  stone  drill  and  1  flake  were  found  on  the  surface 
and  a  number  of  questionable  artifaots  were  collected  from 
postholes  near  a  pump  house  in  the  river  bed.  This  may  be 
a  deeply  buried  site  revealed  by  the  excavation  for  the  pump 
house,  or  it  may  be  a  group  of  objeota  deposited  out  of 
oontext  by  the  river  during  floods. 


SDR-12:  A  very  large  milling  and  habitation  site  la  located  on  the 
north  side  of  the  San  Diego  River  bed,  across  from  El  Monte 
County  Park.  A  complete  count  of  milling  features  in  this 
very  large  site  was  not  within  the  scope  of  this  survey | 
mapping  of  the  site  should  be  done  before  an  inventory  of 
milling  features  is  undertaken.  Slicks,  basins,  and  mortars 
(Figures  2 6  and  27)  were  observed  (1  slick  is  located  500 
feet  south,  across  the  river  bed  in  the  east  comer  of  El 
Monte  Park) .  Many  rookshelters  were  observed  which  show 
signs  of  occupation!  one  had  a  rook  ring  arrangement  (Figure 
28)  extending  from  the  base  of  the  boulder,  perhaps  the 
base  of  a  brush  shelter.  One  pitted  boulder  was  reoorded 
(Figure  29).  Sherds,  flakes,  1  portable  metate,  and  other 
metate  fragments  were  seen.  The  depth,  of  the  site  is  un¬ 
tested,  but  midden  was  apparent  over  muoh  of  the  site. 

SDR-13>  Three  manos,  1  mano  fragment,  1  portable  metate  fragment, 

1  soraper,  and  dark  soil  wars  observed  on  the  flat  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river  between  SDR-12  and  W-231, 

SER-14i  Six  slioks  and  sherds  were  found  at  the  base  of  the  hills 
and  on  a  knoll  to  the  east,  approximately  1,000  feet  west 
of  W-231,  Midden  was  apparent  but  was  not  tested. 

SDR-15*  Two  piotograph  design  elements  were  found  on  a  large,  iso¬ 
lated  boulder  (Figure  30)  near  the  base  of  the  southwest  side 
of  a  hill  approximately  600  feet  west  of  S DR-14.  No  midden 
or  artifaota  were  associated  with  the  piotographs. 

SDR-161  Two  slicks  were  found  on  a  boulder  on  the  hillside  on  the 
north  side  of  the  San  Diego  River  Valley.  No  artifaots  were 
seen.  This  may  be  site  W-457,  or  part  of  it,  for  whioh  there 
was  no  information  available.  An  area  Just  east  of  the  slioks 
Appeared  to  be  a  favorable  location  for  an  occupation  eite,  but 
it  was  not  accessible, 

SDR-17«  Two  slioks  were  found  in  a  disturbed  area  west  of  San  Vioente 
Dam,  This  may  be  SDi-120,  which  was  shown  in  this  location  on 
the  record  aearah  map,  but  whioh  is  reoorded  as  an  occupation 
site  producing,  among  other  artifaots,  a  quartz  orystal  drill. 
The  description  fits  that  of  McCown's  Site  A  in  the  San  Vicente 
Lake  bed  (MoCown  1 9^5 ) I  perhaps  the  UCLA  site  number  was  mie- 
located  in  the  record  searoh  or  on  the  UCLA  site  maps. 

SER-181  Six  slioke  were  found  on  one  large  rook  west  of  San  Vioente 
Dam  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek.  No  artifaots  were  seen. 

8DIR-I91  One  mortar  and  slioks  were  found  in  large  rooks  just  southeast 
of  SDR-18.  One  mano/pestle  was  seen. 


SER-20»  Slioks  And  oval  basins  were  found  in  &  group  of  large  boulders 
with  midden  on  the  north  side  of  El  Nopal  Road,  in  a  vacant  lot 
east  of  a  residence  (Figure  31).  llano  fragments  and  flaked 
stone  were  observed,  lhe  area  Inspected  has  been  bulldozed 
up  to  the  base  of  the  group  of  boulders.  The  site  area  extends 
into  the  yard  of  the  residence  to  the  west  and  may  even  con¬ 
tinue  all  the  way  to  W-383. 

SDR-21i  Ten  slioks,  7  oval  basins,  and  2  shallow  mortars  were  found  at 
the  base  of  the  south  end  of  a  large  '‘island"  in  the  San  Diego 
River  Valley,  Most  of  the  midden  area  has  been  out  away  for  a 
graded  dirt  road,  but  the  road  out  shows  the  depth  of  midden 
to  be  between  3  and  4  feet  (Figure  32).  Whole  snd  broken  manos, 
a  metate  fragment,  and  flakes  were  seen. 

SER-22:  This  is  the  large  oooupatlon  site  on  the  hill  north  of  Mission 
Dam.  The  site  was  divided  into  areas  a,  b,  0,  and  d,  with 
milling  at  areas  b,  0,  and  d,  but  not  at  area  a.  Many  oval 
basins,  slioks,  and  a  few  mortars  were  observed.  Midden  areas 
have  been  pothunted  in  the  past,  but  the  site  probably  still 
holds  valuable  information.  Test  trenoheB  were  exoavated  at 
the  site  in  1963  by  the  Museum  of  Man,  and  La  Jollan  and  late 
prehistoric  materials  were  found  (Hedges  1975b), 

SER-231  Three  oval  basins  and  2  slioks  were  found  in  boulders  beside 
the  river  ohannel  near  the  gaging  station  in  Mission  Gorge, 

No  artifacts  were  seen,  but  the  vegetation  was  dense. 

SER-24i  Four  slioks  were  found  on  a  low  ridge  east  of  El  Capitan 
High  Sohool.  One  quartz  projeotile  point  and  1  flake  were 
seen, 

SDR-251  Milling  features  and  San  Dieguito  tools— 1  soraper,  flakes, 
hammeretones ,  and  coree— were  found  on  a  hill  on  the  south 
side  of  Mission  Gorge  Boulevard  opposite  a  trailer  park.  The 
area  ie  impacted  by  houses  and  horse  oorrals  and  no  midden 
is  discernible. 

SER-26 1  A  milling  site  was  found  on  a  hill  west  of  the  intersection 

of  Woodside  Avenue  and  Shadow  Hill  Road.  One  flake,  1  eoraper, 
mano  fragments,  2  oval  basins,  9  slioks,  and  midden  were  ob¬ 
served.  A  site  (CE-66)  was  recorded  in  this  location,  but 
was  not  supposed  to  have  midden  arid  artifacts. 


Rook  Art 

The  San  Diego  River  survey  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  three 
previously  unrecorded  pictograph  (rook  painting)  sites,  all  of  them  on 
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the  north  side  of  the  river  between  Lakeside  and  El  Capitan  Dam.  Two 
of  the  piotograph  panels  occur  at  previously  recorded  sites,  but  the 
paintings  had  not  been  previously  recognized. 

The  first  site  noted  on  the  survey,  site  SDR-IJ,  is  located  on  the 
face  of  an  isolated  granite  boulder  (Figure  JO),  approximately  1,600 
feet  west  of  the  village  reoorded  by  the  San  Diego  Museum  of  Man  under 
the  number  W-2J1.  The  design,  in  red  pigment,  is  badly  weathered. 
Surviving  design  elements  inolude  an  area  of  orosshatohing  and  an  ap¬ 
parent  rectangular  design  which  may  be  a  remnant  of  another  orosshatoh 
pattern.  There  is  no  additional  site  evidence  in  direct  association, 
but  a  site  was  located  approximately  600  feet  upstream  from  the  paint¬ 
ings.  The  design  elements  at  this  site  indioate  a  stylistic  relation¬ 
ship  with  rook  paintings  found  in  northern  San  Diego  County  and  River¬ 
side  County.  The  style  was  most  developed  among  the  Luiseno  Indians, 
but  a  few  isolated  sites  have  been  reoorded  as  far  south  as  El  Cajon. 

It  is  hypothesized  that  this  style  entered  Diegueno  territories  along 
with  religious  ideas  brought  south  by  the  Luiseno  in  early  historio 
times  (Hedges  l97Jbt7-9).  The  precise  picture  of  the  distribution  of 
this  style  in  Diegueno  (including  Northern  Diegueno  and  Kumeyaay) 
territories  is  unelear  at  the  present  time,  and  this  site  provides  a 
significant  piece  of  new  data  for  the  study  of  rock  art  in  this  area. 

The  seoond  piotograph  encountered  on  the  survey  is  looated  on  the 
face  of  a  granite  boulder  (Figures  19  and  20)  within  the  W-2J1  site 
area,  This  painting  consists  of  a  single  design  element!  a  preoiee 
meandering  line,  painted  in  red,  resembling  a  large  stylized  letter  W. 
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In  traits  suoh  aa  care  of  exeoution  and  control  of  line  width,  this 
painting  resembles  pietographs  in  the  highly  developed  style  of  the 
Eanoho  Bernardo  area  of  northern  San  Diego  (Hedges  I973b»9-11 )♦  but 
there  ia  not  enough  information  in  terms  of  design  elements  to  allow 
any  detailed  comparisons  with  other  areas. 

The  third  piotograph  site  found  on  the  survey  is  looated  at  the 
site  in  Wildoat  Canyon  previously  reoorded  by  the  Museum  of  Man  as 
W-355.  This  painting,  on  the  face  of  a  granite  oliff  above  a  small 
stream  (Figure  2J),  consists  of  a  oiroular  element  which  is  still 
clear  enough  to  be  made  out,  and  an  area  of  possible  orosshatohing 
or  diamond-shaped  elements  whioh  is  virtually  illegible  due  to  fading. 
The  oolor  is  orange.  As  with  the  previous  site,  there  is  little  left 
here  whioh  allows  for  comparisons  with  other  sites. 

A  fourth  piotograph,  reoorded  by  the  Museum  of  Man  as  site  W-244, 
is  known  to  ooour  in  the  vioinity  of  the  project,  but  just  outside  the 
boundary  of  the  study  area.  This  site,  in  the  Cowles  Mountain  area, 
consists  of  a  bordered  set  of  design  elements,  some  of  them  indioating 
that  the  site  is  of  historic  date,  painted  in  red  on  the  side  of  a 
white  granite  boulder.  This  site  bears  no  obvious  relationship  to 
other  prehistoric  or  historio  rook  art  styles  in  the  area. 

The  piotograph  sites  recorded  on  this  survey,  in  spite  of  their 
small  sizes  and  lack  of  design  elements,  are  extremely  important  in 
distributional  studies  of  rook  art  in  southern  California.  Prior  to 
this  survey,  only  two  piotograph  sites  (the  Cowles  Mountain  site  and 
the  El  Cajon  site  previously  mentioned)  were  reoorded  for  the  southern 
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part  of  the  county  weet  of  the  interior  mountains.  The  addition  of 
three  new  sites  demonstrates  that  rook  art  sites  do  exist  in  the  area, 
and  the  remaining  design  elements  lead  to  the  preliminary  suggestion 
that  these  sites  resulted  from  religious  ideas  and  oultural  influences 
ooraing  into  the  area  from  the  north. 

During  the  oourae  of  the  survey,  one  other  feature  was  recorded 
of  a  type  whioh  is  usually  discussed  under  the  heading  of  rook,  art. 

The  pitted  boulder  (Figure  29)  at  aite  SDR-12  is  an  example  of  a  type 
of  rook  art  that  is  widely  distributed,  and  there  is  come  evidence  that 
this  type  of  petroglyph  was  produced  by  Luiseno  boys  during  their 
puberty  ceremonies.  There  are  no  ethnographic  data  whioh  allow  ua  to 
accurately  determine  the  function  of  theae  sites  in  Kumeyaay  oulture 
(Hedges  1973^21). 
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DISCUSSION 

Mission  Valley  is  the  area  with  the  least  archaeological  material 
remaining.  Virtually  all  the  large  La  Jollan  shell  middens  along  the 
base?  of  the  hills  have  been  destroyed.  The  large  historio  Indian 
village  of  Cosoy  nas  been  destroyed  by  the  development  of  the  oity  of 
San  Diego  (Figure  21).  Remnants  of  the  large  village  of  Nipaguay  on 
whioh  the  mission  was  built  oan  be  found  around  and  below  the  mission 
buildings.  Even  most  of  the  historic  places  have  been  wiped  out  by 
the  rush  to  fill  the  valley  with  stores  and  parking  lots.  All  that 
remains  are  Old  Town,  the  Presidio,  the  Mission  (Figure  1),  and  the 
debated  Texas  Street  and  Buohanan  Canyon  sites. 

Approximately  half  the  length  ox‘  Mission  Qorge  has  been  completely 
altered  by  quarrying.  The  eastern  half,  however,  is  not  as  disturbed, 
and  Mission  Dam  and  the  prehistoric  site  nsar  it  have  been  altered  only 
by  vandals.  The  dam  already  is  s  national  landmark  and  ia  proteeted 
within  a  oity  park  (Figure  2).  The  prehistoric  site  also  is  within  the 
park.  Valuable  interpretive  projeots  oould  be  developed  around  the 
dam  and  flume  and  the  Indian  oaoupation.  This  idea  was  suggested  to 
the  city  by  tue  Museum  of  Man  in  both  1963  and  1971  (Hedges  1975b). 
Nothing  has  been  done  to  date,  and  the  area  is  deteriorating  due  to 
vandals  and  motorcyclists. 

The  single  most  valuable  site  in  the  project  area  is  SER-12 
(Figures  26  through  29),  across  the  San  Diego  River  from  El  Monte 
County  Park.  SER-12  is  a  very  large  village  site,  in  an  almost  pris- 
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tine  condition.  Grazing  animals  have  disturbed  the  surfaoe  slightly, 
and  obvious  artifacts  have  been  collected  by  the  surrounding  residents, 
but  the  sits  does  not  appear  to  have  been  pothuntsd.  No  large,  late 
prehistoric  villages  in  the  San  Diego  area  have  been  scientifically 
excavated,  and  the  fact  that  so  few  of  them  remain  intact  multiplies 
the  reeearoh  value  of  this  site.  The  site  is  very  dose  to  the  oourse 
of  the  river,  and  could  be  impaoted  by  almost  any  water  control  project 
considered  in  the  future. 

Another  site  which  would  probably  receive  immediate  impact  from 
water  control  projeots  is  SER-21  (Figure  32).  SER-21  is  a  very  small 
remnant  of  a  larger  site,  but  it  has  exceptional  value  because  of  the 
depth  of  the  midden  deposit.  Between  3  and  4  feet  of  midden  are  ex¬ 
posed  in  the  cut  for  the  dirt  road  which  has  destroyed  the  remainder 
of  the  site.  Such  midden  depths  are  seldom  encountered  in  late  pre¬ 
historic  sites  of  the  San  Diego  area,  and  excavation  could  provide 
valuable  information  on  tile  oultural  time  Bequenoe. 

The  remnants  of  sitre  W-200  and  W-200A  retain  soma  research 
potential  also.  Any  projects  in  that  area  would  require  testing  of 
the  affected  site  areas, 

SEE  sites  1  through  10  do  not  individually  have  a  great  deal  of 
research  potential,  but  when  considered  together,  they  form  an  inter¬ 
esting  series  of  milling  sitae  strung  out  alongside  the  river.  Testing 
of  theue  sites  might  reveal  midden  under  the  vegetation  and  layers  of 
oak  leaves.  They  may  also  prove  valuable  for  research  on  the  character 
of  milling  sites  in  the  area.  These  sites  would  very  likely  be  im- 


paoted  by  any  water  control  project. 

W-2J1,  even  though  half  destroyed,  remains  a  very  important  site 
(Figures  16  through  20).  The  rook  wall  rooms  and  the  plotograph  are 
very  signifloant  features  einoe  both  have  been  frequently  overlooked 
or  unnotioed  by  many  archaeologists.  This  site  should  be  studied  and 
preserved,  but  It  is  unlikely  to  be  affected  by  projects  in  the  river 
bed.  This  is  true  of  SER-14  and  SER-15  also.  SER-15  (Figure  30)  is 
especially  significant  in  oonneotion  with  the  plotograph  at  W-231 . 

The  disoovery  of  two  new  plotograph  sites  leas  than  a  half  mile  apart 
in  an  area  where  none  were  thought  to  exist  is  very  important, 

W-5^7  (Figures  24  and  25)  is  similar  to  W-2J1  in  the  ooeur'enoe 
of  rook  walls,  and  because  it  is  up  out  of  the  valley.  It  also 
should  be  studied  and  preserved,  but  will  not  be  directly  affected  by 
projects  in  the  valley  below. 

All  the  other  reoorded  and  newly  found  sites  are  significant  in 
themselves,  if  only  because  they  still  exist,  and  many  have  valuable 
reaearoh  potential.  However,  most  of  them  would  not  likely  be  affected 
by  future  water  control  projects,  although  locations  and  evaluations 
should  be  recheoked  when  plans  are  developed. 

From  Mission  Dam  east,  the  San  Diego  River  and  its  tributaries 
provide  a  rioh  area  for  research  into  late  prehistoric  settlement  pat¬ 
terns,  especially  in  the  El  Monte  area  west  of  El  Capitan  Bum.  Rem¬ 
nants  of  older  site  material  could  offer  valuable  insights  into  the 
oulture  sequence  and  development  in  the  San  Diego  area. 

Historic  features  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  projeot  which  should 


be  considered  for  preservation  and  interpretation  are  the  old  San  Diego 
Flume  route  (Figures  9  through  1J)  which  runs  on  the  hillside  above  the 
project  area  in  the  vioinity  of  31  Monte,  and  the  Clarenoe  Foster  farm 
house  (Figure  4)  near  San  Vicente  Dan.  The  flume  route  oould  be  made 
into  a  very  interesting  hiking  trail  from  the  31  Cajon  and  Lakeside 
areas  all  the  way  to  Boulder  Creek  and  Cuyamaoa  Lake,  providing 
environmental  variations  with  the  elevation  changes,  and  muoh  lovely 
scenery.  One  obvious  problem  exists,  however,  since  the  tunnels  have 
been  dosed  for  safety  reasons  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  construct 
detour  trails  to  bypass  the  tunnels. 

An  interpretive  sign,  at  least,  describing  its  history  oould  be 
plaoed  at  the  entrance  tc  31  Capitan  Dam.  The  Clarenoe  Foster  house 
is  still  oooupied  and  oould  not  easily  be  made  a  public  site,  but  its 
age  and  history  should  be  considered  if  any  projects  in  the  area 
threaten  its  existence.  The  site  of  the  town  of  Foster  at  the  base 
of  San  Vicente  Dam  (Figure  6)  oould  also  be  described  on  a  sign  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  use  the  area  for  recreation.  Many  old 
buildings  exist  in  the  Santee  and  Lakeside  areas,  and  a  specif io 
study  of  historio  buildings  might  be  done  in  these  areas  before  any 
project  plans  are  made. 
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Figure  1 ,  Mission  San  Diego  de  Aloala 


Figure  8.  Dedication  of  the  San  Diego  Flume,  1889 
(Photograph  Courtesy  of  Helix  Water  District.) 
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Figure  29.  Pitted  Boulder  at  Site  SER-12. 


Figure  30.  Location  of  Pictograph  at  Site  SDR-15, 
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SAN  DIEGO  MUSEUM  OF  MAN 

13S0  El  Praoo,  Balboa  Park,  San  Oiago,  California  92101,  Talaphona  (714)  239-2001 
REPORT  ON  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SITE  FILES  RECORD  SEARCH 


'»»• 


of 


Source  of  Requeat !  Son  Diego  State  Univeraltv  Foundation  -  Sue  Ann  Cupplea _ 

Data  of  Raauaati  21  May  1Q73  (x)Lstter  (  )Talaphona  (x)  In  Person 

Date  Request  Received:  21  Mav  1973  (x)Map  Received  (x)Map  Returned 

Name  of  Project!  Mlaalon  Valiev  Project  -  Army  Corns  of  Kniiineera  Acot.  266000-000 

(  )  The  Mueeum  of  Man  files  show  no  recorded  sites  for  the  project  area. 

(x)  The  Museum  of  Men  filea  show  the  following  sites  (x)vlthln  ix)ln  the  vicinity  of 

the  project  area. 

Site  No.  W-169  Culture(s)  1  La  Jolla  II,  Yuman  III  _ 

Deacrlptloni  River  terrace  nermanant  campi  low  shell  contentt  metetes.  sherns.  nro- 


.iectiU  points,  avis.  bends,  obsidian,  steatite;  hearth  stones. _ 

Site  No.  W-175  Culture(a);  San  Dlegulto  II  k  III,  La  Jolln  II,  Yuman  III _ 

Description:  River  terrace  oemp|  cobble  hearths  1  medium  shell  contentt  intrusive 

Channel  Island  steatite  tube  reported. _ 

Site  No.  W-178  Culture(a);  La  Jolla  II,  Yuman  III _ 

Deacrlptloni  River  terrace  camp)  low  shell  content)  flaked  stone  artifacts. 


» 


I 


r 


Site  No.  W-aoo/'lQQA  Culture^):  San  DlefluitOj  La  Jolla  II,  Yuman  III 

Description:  Permanent  village  with  rock  shelters;  cobble  hoarths,  bedrock  mortars  mid  I 

metateai  full  range  of  artifaotai  large  site,  occupied  into  19th  century. _ 

Site  No.  W-231  _  Culture(a):  Yuman  III,  trace  of  San  Dleguito  11 _ 

Description;  River  valley  permanent  village:  boulder  walled  rooms!  bedrock  mortars; 

known  to  be  a  major  alts,  but  never  scientifically  examined. _ 

Site  No.  W-242  Culture(s):  Unknown _ 

Description:.^  ,data„„M  Ilia. _ 

_ » 

Please  note:  The  project  area  may  contain  archaeological  resources  in  addition  to  those 
noted  above.  This  report  is  made  from  San  Diego  Museum  of  Man  files  only 
and  may  not  include  data  pertaining  to  localities  other  than  those  covered 
in  previous  Museum  of  Man  surveys  or  gathered  by  other  institutions  or  by 
individuals.  | 

Record  check  by:  Grace  Johnaon/hen  Hedges 

Date:  23  May  K»75 


Signed :  //  *  ^ 


Description  i  Grinding  station  and  possible  habitation  sitgj  btdroolt  ■licit!  and 
basins.  manoa,  flakes i  midden  present. 

Sits  No.  W-489  Culcure(»):  Not  noted  (probably  Yuman  HI) 

Description! Grinding  station  with  bedrock  basins  and  sllcksj  ont  mono* _ 


Site  No .  W-4Q0  Culture(e);  Not,  noted  (probably  Yuman  III) 
Deec rip t ion i Small  grinding  etatloni  2  bedrock  slicks. 


Site  No.  W-491  Culture(e)i  Yuman  III 


Descriptions] 


I  . 


Site  No.  W-J 


Cuiture(s) t 


Description  s] 


Site  No.  W-548  Culture(s) i  Yuman  III 
DeacrlptloniMldden  site  rich  in  ni 


Site  No.  W-1567  Culture(s)!  Yuman  III 


I  . • 


*.  . 


'  • '  *  *  *  ‘  **, * , 
fc  ,..1  .  ■  v.®..  ,■*-  ■  : 


l  .  ....1. 


DescrlptionlPood  processing  station i  three  bedrock  lias 


Site  No.  Vi-58'1 


Culture(s):  Yuman  III 


I  ft 
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Culture(s)« 

Description t 

Reported  sits  by  Treganna 

Site  No.  SDi-202 

Culture(s) I 

Description!  Southern  Part  of  Mission  San  Mean  .  — 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Site  No.  SDi-203 

Culture(e)i 

Description: 

Reported,  site  by  Treganna _ , 

Site  No.  SDi-239 

Culture(s)i 

Description: 

Conoentration  of  artlfeote  including  shards  »# 

pottery, 

obsidian  end  ohert  flakes,  shell 

Site  No. 

Culture(s)! 

Description: 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _ -  -  _ 

L  , 

Site  No. 

Culture(s)i 

Desoriptiom 

l,  . 


V'"' 
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GLOSSARY 

artifaot: 
b,  p.t 

basin: 

oa.i 

cores 

flake: 

flume: 

inhumation: 

raano: 

metate : 

midden: 

milling: 

mortar: 


an  objeot  made  or  altered  by  man. 

before  the  present,  indicating  years  ago  rather  than  years 
before  Christ  (B.  C.). 

a  depression  ground  into  bedrock,  shallower  and  more 
more  flaring  than  a  mortar,  ranging  from  round  to  oval  in 
outline . 

circa:  around,  approximately, 

the  central  'oore'  of  a  rook  from  whioh  a  aeries  of  flakes 
have  been  taken.  The  flakes  from  a  oore  would  be  used  to 
form  tools. 

as  used  by  archaeologists— a  pinoe  broken  from  a  rock 
(oore)  whioh  shows  characteristics  of  having  been  broken 
by  human  force  rather  than  natural  force, 

an  inclined  ohannel  for  oonveying  water,  usually  from  a 
distanoe. 

burial  of  the  body  of  the  dead  under  ground,  as  opposed  to 
oremation  and  collection  of  the  ashes  of  the  dead  for 
burial . 

the  hand  stone  used  in  grinding  on  a  metate,  as  oom  is 
still  ground  in  some  plaoes  in  the  Southwest  and  Mexico. 

the  base  stone  on  whioh  grain  (seeds,  nuts,  etc.)  is 
ground  with  the  raano. 

the  dark,  rich  soil  whioh  develops  where  a  population 
lives  for  a  long  time,  oomposed  largely  of  ash  from 
cooking  fires  and  organic  material  from  food  soraps. 

a  general  term  referring  to  the  grinding  of  grains,  in  the 
same  sense  as  European-style  flour  mills.  Milling 
features  refers  to  slioks,  basins,  and  mortars  in  bedrock, 

a  deep  hole  ground  and  pounded  into  rock  by  using  a  pestle 
to  crush  seeds,  nuts,  and  other  material.  Usually  deeper 
than  wide,  hut  at  least  steep-sided,  There  are  both 
portable  mortars,  which  resemble  stone  bowls,  and  mortars 
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in  bedrock. 

patinations  a  weathering  process  by  whieh  the  outer  layers  of  a  rook 
will  gradually  become  much  lighter  than  the  interior* 

pestle i  a  long*  generally  cylindrical  rook  used  with  a  mortar  to 

crush  seeds,  nuts,  and  other  material. 

projectile  point s  flaked  stone  arrow  or  spear  points.  The  term  is 
used  to  avoid  the  problem  of  distinguishing  what  size  is 
a  spear  point  and  what  size  is  an  arrow  point. 

sherds  (potsherd)  a  fragment  of  a  pottery  vessel. 

slioks  a  flat,  polished  area  on  bedrook  caused  by  grinding* 
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THE  ROLE  OF  THE  SAN  DIEGO  RIVER 
IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MISSION  VALLEY 


Nan  Taylor  Papageorge 


“Is  today  the  day  Daddy?  Can  we  pack  a 
picnic  lunch  and  sit  on  the  bluff  and  watch 
the  buildings  go  floating  out  to  sea?”  Any 
rainy  day  might  bring  forth  that  half-joking, 
half-hopeful  question  from  one  of  our  young 
sons.  Their  father,  who  had  spent  some  of 
his  childhood  in  San  Diego,  had  told  them 
what  he  retnembered  of  the  floods  of  the 
San  Diego  River  in  Mission  Valley .  And  to 
their  rather  horrified  delight,  he  had  almost 
promised  them  that  it  would  happen  again 
someday.  Since  the  San  Diego  River  was 
almost  completely  invisible  to  them,  and  the 
great  motels,  office  buildings  and  shopping 
centers  were  increasing  in  sire  and  number 
most  visibly,  they  were  caught  up  in  and 
i delighted  by  what  seemed  to  be  a  happening 
worthy  of  H'alt  Disney’s  " plausible  impos¬ 
sible." 

And  so  a  shared  family  joke  delights  us 
still.  But  is  there  still  a  possibility  of  flooding 
In  Mission  Valley?  Surely  not!  The  great 
surge  of  building  continues.  The  scarcity  of 
water,  not  a  surfeit  of  it,  seems  to  be  South¬ 
ern  California's  problem.  The  actual  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  San  Diego  River  astounds  the 
relative  newcomer  who  is  apt  to  state,  "l 
didn't  know  there  was  one.1"' 

A  glance  at  the  latest  San  Diego  City  mup 
will  reveal  a  bright  blue  stream  (lowing 
through  the  heart  of  Mission  Valley.11  But  a 
drive  from  Mission  Bay  six  miles  up  to  the 
head  of  Mission  Valley  where  it  narrows  In- 


Nan  Taylor  Papageorge,  a  native  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  has  lived  in  San  Diego  for  twelve 
years.  She  received  her  A.B.  at  San  Diego 
$tatc  College  and  her  Masters  at  United 
Stales  International  University.  She  is  pres¬ 
ently  teaching  Adult  Basic  Education  in  the 
San  Diego  Adult  Schools.  (Ed.  note:  Mrs. 
Papageorge's  article  covers  the  development 
of  Mission  Valley  through  1968.) 


to  Mission  Gorge  will  reveal  only  a  couple 
of  ponds  and  wet  places.  The  river,  for  the 
entire  span  of  its  recorded  history,  has  been 
a  "now  you  see  it,  now  you  don’t”  vision  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  area.  “It's  upside 
down  now!"  chuckled  one  old-timer.5  At 
present  It  does  flow  underground  through 
the  vnllcy,'  but  where  do  Its  ghostly  waters 
originate?  A  much  quoted  passage  from 
Smythc's  History  of  San  Diego  describes  it 
thusly; 

The  San  Diego  itiver  rises  in  the  Vulcan 
Mountains  fiO  miles  from  the  city.  It  flows 
through  the  El  Cajon  and  ex-misslon  ran¬ 
chos.  the  pueblo  lands  of  San  Diego  and 
Into  Pulse  Hay.  At  Cnpltnn  Grande,  35 
miles  from  Its  mouth,  it  is  joined  by  a 
branch  rising  to  the  southeast  of  the  Cuyn- 
mueu  Mountains,  l-'ed  by  numerous  springs 
on  its  course,  it  flows  to  Cnpltnn  Grande  all 
yeur,  then  it  sinks  Into  the  sands  and  disap¬ 
pears  in  the  curious  manner  of  California 
rivers.'1 

"False  Bay?"  "ranchos?"  "pueblo  lands?" 
— Words  from  the  past!  We  will  flnd  that 
the  will-o-the-wisp  river  has  played  a  domi¬ 
nant  role  in  the  settling  and  development  of 
both  Mission  Vnllcy  and  San  Diego  city  as 
well. 

La  Canada  de  San  Diego  ( 1602-1846) 
Mission  Valley  was  known  to  the  Spanish 
us  Lu  Canada  dc  San  Diego  (The  Glen  of 
Sun  Diego.'1)  The  first  mention  of  the  San 
Diego  River  was  in  the  diary  of  explorer 
Sebastian  Vizcaino.  In  1602  he  left  San 
Diego  Buy  to  investigate  what  he  culled 
False  Bay  (now  Mission  Bay)  and  he  re¬ 
ported  at  that  time  that  it  was  n  "good 
port,  although  it  had  at  its  entrunce  n  bar 
of  little  more  than  2  fathoms  depth,  and 
there  was  u  very  large  grove  at  an  estuary 
which  extended  into  the  land,  and  many 
Indians,”' 

When  the  Spanish  returned  in  1769  with 
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the  intent  to  settle  the  area,  the  San  Diego 
River  was  found  to  be  a  "river  with  excel¬ 
lent  water”  by  Captain  Vicente  Vila  of  the 
ship  San  Carlos.  He  also  noted  a  village  of 
thirty-live  to  forty  families  of  Indians  living 
along  the  river.'  A  chart  by  Vila  shows  the 
changeable  river  entering  into  San  Diego 
Bay."  Fr.  Juan  Crespi  told  of  the  first  explo¬ 
ration  (by  white  men)  of  Mission  Bay  in  his 
letter  of  June  22,  1769: 

When  we  reached  the  port  we  found,  about 
one  league  distant,  a  good  river  with  suffi¬ 
cient  wutcr,  but  in  a  few  days  it  ran  dry. 
Yesterday,  May  21,  !:r.  Viscnino.  und  I  went 
out  to  examine  it.  accompanied  by  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  the  troops  Don  I’cdrn  Pages,  and 
the  engineer  Don  Miguel  Costunso  and 
seven  or  eight  soldiers.  Wc  followed  the 
course  of  the  river  which  runs  through  u 
Canada  of  much  level  land,  in  places  ex¬ 
tending  from  n  quarter  to  half  a  league,  The 
soil  seems  to  be  good  for  raising  corn  and 
wheat.  In  some  parts  there  seem  to  be 
marshes  and  humid  soil.  All  along  the  river 
bed  there  are  poplar,  willow,  and  alder 
trees.  We  found  il  dry  in  many  places.  In 
some  spots  there  were  pools  with  water, 
and  In  others  there  was  only  a  streamlet. 

We  walked  about  three  leagues  up  the  river 
bed  and  the  valley!  but.  conditions  were  the 
same,  until  wc  reached  the  sierra,  where  the 
bed  narrowed;  (cd.  note.  Mission  Gorge) 
hut  there  was  no  running  water.  Wc  do  not 
know  whether  any  irrigation  could  be  done 
from  it.  However,  if  there  be  sufficient  rains, 
as  In  other  parts,  good  crops  of  cereals 
could  be  produced,  as  there  Is  much  land 
and  good  pasture.  Building  stone  we  have 
not  seen  anywhere.'" 

When  the  group  that  had  at  rived  by  ship 
was  joined  by  the  land  party  of  Fr,  Junipero 
Serra,  they  moved  their  camp  up  to  n  bluff 
overlooking  the  river  (both  for  safety  and 
to  be  nearer  the  source  of  water)  and  on 
July  16,  1 769  founded  the  Mission  and 
military  post  that  was  known  as  the  Presi¬ 
dio," 

The  first  year  they  planted  their  crops 
near  the  river,  und  the  river  rose  so  high 
that  it  carried  away  all  that  was  sown,  The 
second  year  planting  was  done  further  hack 
from  the  stream,  but  water  was  so  scarce 
that  most  of  the  plants  died. ’ 

The  padres  recommended  that  the  Mis¬ 
sion  be  moved  further  up  the  Valley  in 
hopes  of  having  better  luck  with  the  crops. 
Fr.  Serra  in  his  first  report  of  the  Mission 
for  1774  stated,  “It  is  determined  to  move 
the  Mission  within  the  same  Canada  of  the 
port  toward  the  northeast  of  the  presidio,  at 


a  distance  of  a  little  less  than  two  leagues. 
The  place  is  much  more  suitable  for  a  popu¬ 
lation,  on  account  of  the  facility  of  obtaining 
the  necessary  water,  and  on  account  of  th» 
vicinity  of  good  land  for  cultivation.  The 
place  is  called  Nipoguay."11  The  move  was 
accomplished  in  August  of  1774  and  Mis¬ 
sion  Valley  had  its  first  white  inhabitants 
and  California's  first  mission  had  its  perma¬ 
nent  home. 

It  is  thought  that  in  1774  the  river  re¬ 
turned  to  False  Bay  after  a  period  of  heavy 
rain."  (The  San  Diego  River  has  apparently 
shifted  its  channel  back  and  forth  between 
Mission  (False)  Bay  and  the  San  Diego  Bay 
many  times  in  the  past.  Historians  conflict 
as  to  the  actual  years  of  change,  It  would  be 
fascinating  to  do  the  detective  work  neces¬ 
sary  to  try  to  pin  down  the  facts,  but  that 
would  be  another  story.)  Scarcity  of  water 
was  the  pressing  problem  of  the  padres, 
their  growing  mission  and  the  surrounding 
Indian  Villages.  In  1792  Frs.  Mariner  and 
Torrent  discovered  fresh  springs  and  had  an 
irrigation  ditch  1 300  varcs  long  built  to  bring 
water  to  the  fields,1'' 

The  Spanish  Military  forces  remained  at 
the  Presidio.  According  to  British  Captain 
George  Vancouver  who  visited  there  in 
1794,  the  military  were  supported  by  the 
fields  und  labors  of  the  missionaries  and 
their  Indian  neophytes,1"  Thus  Mission  Val¬ 
ley  supported  both  settlements, 

The  marvel  of  the  mission  era  wits  the 
dam  and  aqueduct  which  was  started  in 
1807.  Using  Indian  labor,  they  dammed 
the  Sun  Diego  River  at  the  head  of  Mission 
Gorge  where  the  river  ran  the  year  round. 
An  aqueduct  was  run  nearly  six  miles 
through  a  rugged  canyon  to  the  fields  of  the 
mission.  The  padres  didn't  keep  many  rec¬ 
ords  during  this  time  but  Frs,  Sanches  and 
Martin  reported  in  1813,  "We  are  working 
on  an  aqueduct,  which  is  to  bring  water  to 
the  Mission."  In  1814  they  reported  that  3.8 
miles  had  been  completed."  Judge  Hayes, 
who  viewed  the  dam  in  1867.  said  there  was 
a  settling  basin  with  sand  traps  to  clear  the 
wutcr  before  it  enter'd  the  flume,  and  a 
four-inch  penstock  through  which  water  was 
forced  to  turn  a  grist  mill.1'  With  the  advent 
of  the  water  Mission  agriculture  flourished. 
Vineyards,  orchards  and  crops  were  quite 
successful,  as  were  herds  of  cattle.  When 
the  Mission  was  secularized  in  1833,  the 
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Mission  Valley  looking  east  from  Presidio  Hill,  1874 


inventories  show  that  it  was  a  thriving  enter¬ 
prise.1'** 

Don  Bias  Aquilar,  an  old  time  resident 
of  San  Diego,  recalled  that  by  1821  there 
wore  15  rancherias  and  two  vineyards  in 
Mission  Valley.  He  said  that  all  the  crops 
were  washed  away  and  homes  were  dam¬ 
aged  by  a  great  flood  that  year,  and  the 
river  changed  its  course  back  into  False 
Bay." 

A  tiny  town  slowly  grew  up  at  the  foot  of 
Presidio  hill.  The  years  of  the  1820s  must 
have  been  wet  ones.  Early  citizens  like  Ban- 
dini  and  Pio  Pico  reported  floods  and  each 
remembered  a  different  year  that  the  river 
changed  course  again.  There  is  some  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  channel  moved  southward  in 
1 82 1  and  completed  the  change  in  the  flood 
of  1825  back  into  San  Diego  Bay.1"’ 

All  California  came  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  in  1 824,  and  the 
town  of  San  Diego  was  officially  established 
as  a  municipality  or  pueblo  in  1834.  The 
townspeople  planted  their  gardens  in  nearby 
Mission  Valley,  and  obtained  their  water 
from  the  river  or  from  under  its  sands. 

In  1842,  M.  Duflot  de  Mofra,  an  attache 
of  the  French  legation  to  Mexico,  visited  the 
area  and  spoke  of  the  port: 


Certain  areas  are  shallow,  and  some  parts 
are  so  covered  with  sand  banks  that  ships 
can  eusily  run  aground  on  the  silt  that  the 
tiny  San  Diego  River  brings  down  from  the 
mountains  in  the  rniny  season.  Within  the 
last  few  years  the  river,  through  the  negli¬ 
gence  of  the  inhabitants,  has  returned  to  its 
former  channel  and  now  empties  into  the 
waters  of  San  Diego  Harbor.*1 

The  wandering  river  was  now  threatening  to 
choke  up  San  Diego  Bay  as  it  had  already 
done  to  False  Bay,  once  a  good  deep  port  as 
reported  by  Viscaino  in  1602. 

The  Mexican  government  sold  the  lands 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Mission. 
Maria  Estudillo  received  the  El  Cajon  Ran¬ 
cho  lying  along  the  eastern  San  Diego  River 
in  1845.  In  1846,  as  the  Americans  were 
about  to  take  over,  Pio  Pico  gave  a  deed  of 
sale  to  Don  Santiago  Arguello  for  “the  re¬ 
maining  lands  unsold”  of  the  Mission  San 
Diego,--  A  new  era  was  about  to  begin.  The 
Spanish  had  discovered  the  San  Diego  River 
and  Mission  Valley  and  though  peopled 
sparsely,  the  valley  was  used  for  agriculture 
and  cattle  raising.  After  the  first  few  years 
of  adequate  rainfall,  the  valley  suffered 
under  a  long  dry  spell  until  the  1820s  and 
30s  brought  mure  rain  and  several  floods, 
■’’he  Mission,  once  the  center  of  culture  in 
the  valley,  was  failing  into  ruins. 
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Early  American  Days  (1846-1900) 

After  three  hundred  years  of  Spanish  rule, 
and  twenty-four  years  under  the  Mexican 
flag,  the  Pueblo  of  San  Diego  and  all  of 
California  was  ceded  to  the  United  States 
for  $15,000,000,  in  1848.  Captain  S.  F.  du 
Pont,  U.S.N.,  of  the  U.S.S.  Cyane  took  the 
port  of  San  Diego  and  his  officer,  Lt. 
Rowan,  raised  the  American  flag  over  the 
plaza  of  Old  Town  on  July  29,  1846.-’'  Du 
Pont  later  viewed  the  dilapidated  mission 
and  the  remains  of  its  gardens  and  vine¬ 
yards,  remarking  that,  “A  more  miserable 
and  naked  sight  I  never  saw,"-'  The  first 
map  by  an  American  was  made  in  1 846  by 
Henry  D,  Fitch.  It  shows  two  channels  for 
the  San  Diego  River.  The  one  to  the  cast 
enters  San  Diego  Bay,  the  other  stops  short 
of  False  Bay. 20 

In  1849,  Major  A.  R.  S.  Canby  followed 
the  San  Diego  River  up  to  the  ruined  mis¬ 
sion.  He  wished  that  the  library  could  be 
cared  for,  and  found  the  dam  and  aqueduct 
in  good  repair.  With  that  water  he  felt  that 
the  valley  could  support  u  population  of 
three  or  four  hundred  inhabitants.-"  Troops 
were  stationed  at  the  mission  and  were  keep¬ 
ing  it  in  good  repair  when  John  Russell 
Bartlett  visited  in  May,  1852.  They  were 
withdrawn  in  1858.”  The  mission  was  re¬ 
turned  to  the  California  Church  in  1862  by 
President  Abraham  Lincoln,'-”1  but  remained 
the  haunt  “of  wild  bees  and  owls”111  for 
many  years.  In  1891  Father  Ubach  of  San 
Diego  began  the  first  efforts  to  arouse  in¬ 
terest  in  having  it  restored, ■in 

In  1850,  New  Town  was  laid  out  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Heath  Davis  closer  to  the  port.  But 
water  for  the  ships  and  for  the  new  commu¬ 
nity  still  had  to  be  hauled  from  the  river.'1 
The  population,  according  to  the  first  census 
of  1850,  was  six  hundred  and  fifty."'-  The 
diary  of  the  artist  Powell  who  came  to  San 
Diego  during  the  gold  rush  days  of  1850 
states  of  the  phantom  river:  “bed  of  river 
dry  when  we  came  in;  today  the  water  came 
rolling  down  a  foot  deep — strange  sight.” 

The  first  government  action  to  imply  that 
the  San  Diego  river  stood  in  need  of  curbing 
was  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  whose  report  of 
1851  by  A.  D.  Bache  warned  that  the  bay 
may  be  destroyed  by  the  silting  action  of  the 
river.  “The  only  remedy  for  this  evil  is  to 
turn  the  river  into  False  Bay  again.  This  is 
an  excellent  harbor  und  its  loss  would  be 


severely  felt.””  Thus,  Lt.  George  Horatio 
Derby,  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi¬ 
neers,  was  sent  to  San  Diego  in  1853  to 
build  what  was  to  become  known  as  Derby’s 
Dike.  On  his  survey  map  he  noted  that 
"during  freshets  of  the  rainy  season,  the 
marsh  south  of  town  is  entirely  inundated 
as  well  as  part  of  the  valley  and  plain  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  river."14  Derby  wanted  to 
create  a  straight  channel  and  levees  for  the 
river  but  he  was  ordered  to  deepen  the  old 
channel  and  build  a  levee  from  a  point  at 
the  foot  of  the  Presidio  hill  to  the  foot  of 
Point  Loma  (1190  yards )  ■  The  old  San 
Diego  Herald,  Sept.  24,  1853,  noted  that 
“sixty  laborers  with  carts,  wheelbarrows, 
etc.,  are  to  be  put  on  the  work  at  once  and 
by  carrying  it  on  energetically  it  is  hoped 
that  it  may  be  entirely  completed  before  the 
commencement  of  the  rainy  season.’’  Derby 
complained  that  the  plan  was  not  sound,  and 
funds  were  insufficient,  and  sure  enough,  the 
first  “freshet"  took  out  part  of  the  dike,  and 
in  the  heavy  r„ins  of  1855  the  river  went 
back  into  San  Diego  Bay.”'' 

Derby  became  known  nationally  as  a 
humorist  and  his  own  comment  on  this  work 
at  San  Diego  is  typical: 

Here  I  suw  .  ,  ,  Derby  ,  ,  ,  an  elderly  gen- 
tlcnmn  of  emaciated  appearance  und  serious 
cast  of  features.  Constant  study  and  unre¬ 
mitting  attention  to  his  laborious  duties  have 
reduced  him  almost  to  a  skeleton,  ...  He 
was  sent  from  Washington  some  months 
since  ‘to  dam  the  San  Diego  River'  and  he 
informed  with  a  deep  sigh  and  mournful 
smile  that  he  had  done  It  (mentally)  several 
times  since  his  a^riVBl.■'", 

A  painting  shows  Derby’s  Dike  in  1853 
and  in  Mission  Valley  beyond,  there  are  a 
few  farms  outlined  in  trees,  and  a  large 
undeveloped  area.”  Two  years  of  heavy 
rainfall  preceded  1855  when  12.7  inches  of 
rain  added  up  to  the  flood  that  washed  out 
Derby’s  Dike  and  scoured  out  the  old  burial 
ground  at  the  foot  of  Presidio  Hill  as  it 
returned  the  river  to  its  San  Diego  Bay 
channel.” 

The  great'"  flood  of  1862  is  said  to  have 
been  the  largest  in  volume.'"  (Precipitation 
was  15,75  inches  that  year.")  The  vast  flat 
between  Old  Town  and  False  Bay  was  cov¬ 
ered.  Houses  were  swept  out  to  sea;  gardens, 
olive  orchards,  and  a  grove  of  trees  thirty 
feet  high  were  washed  away.  Capt.  Sherman 
lost  his  horses  trying  to  cross  the  stream 
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Derby'ii  Dike,  1914 


and  a  Capt.  Johnson  was  unable  to  get 
across  to  his  home  for  two  days.  Although 
apparently  the  volume  of  water  was  vast, 
there  was  no  terrible  loss  of  property.'11  San 
Diego  was  only  a  town  of  about  seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  people,  and  Mission  Valley 
was  still  sparsely  settted. 

Although  a  few  wells  were  in  use  in  the 
town,  Mission  Valley  was  still  the  principal 
source  of  water.  It  was  known  to  old-timer 
Stephen  Peters  as  Aqua  de  la  Communidad 
and  was  for  general  use  as  were  the  commu¬ 
nity  grnzing  lands. 11  The  water  was  obtained 
in  dry  season  by  sinking  boxes  or  barrels 
into  the  sandy  river  bed."  Water  was  carted 
up  to  the  Hotel  in  town  and  cost  twenty-five 
cents  a  bucket.11 

In  the  1860s,  a  road  crossed  the  river  at 
Old  Town  and  went  up  the  north  side  of  the 
river  to  the  mission.  One  early  resident  of 
San  Diego  remembers  that  there  were  sev¬ 
eral  houses  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
One  man  had  his  house  and  garden  in  the 
river  bed  and  people  tried  to  tell  him  he 
would  be  washed  away.  He  would  not  be¬ 
lieve  them,  but  woke  ud  one  morning  in 
the  flood  of  1867  and  found  that  he  and 
his  house  were  floating  down  to  the  bay.'” 
Two  years  of  heavy  rains  preceded  the 
medium  flood  of  '67.  This  one,  together  with 
the  flood  of  '64,  had  washed  away  a  twenty- 


four  foot  section  of  the  Mission  Dam  al¬ 
though  much  of  it  remained  in  good  repair,'’ 

The  1870s  and  80s  were  “boom  and 
bust"  years  for  San  Diego.  The  population 
rose  from  2300  in  1870  to  16,000  in  1890. 
Mission  Valley  (it  received  that  name  in 
1870)"  was  the  scene  of  truck  gardening  as 
far  up  as  the  mission.  Sheep  herding  and 
bee-keeping  were  practiced  and  the  marshes 
and  fields  wcte  used  for  duck  and  dove 
shooting.”"  An  advertisement  in  the  Union 
of  Jan,  6,  1893,  offers  400  acres  of  level 
land  in  Mission  Valley,  five  miles  from 
town,  for  $60.00  per  acre.  A  road  crossed 
the  river  at  the  foot  of  Sandrock  Grade  and 
a  store  called  C.  W.  Sandrock's  Tienda  was 
located  there.  The  farmers  brought  in  straw 
during  the  summertime  in  order  to  pack 
down  the  damp  sand  to  provide  a  firm  cross¬ 
ing,  Fording  the  river  was  impossible  if  the 
river  was  flowing  to  any  extent.10 

The  San  Diego  Water  Company  was 
founded  in  1872  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
growing  town.  While  they  had  several  wells 
in  town,  the  people  continued  to  rely  on 
wells  in  the  San  Diego  River  bottom.  The 
Union  of  June  15,  1877,  described  the  large 
excavation  in  the  river  bed  about  seven 
miles  from  its  mouth.  There  was  a  pumping 
station  run  by  steam  engines  which  pumped 
the  water  up  to  a  reservoir  on  the  table  land 
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rising  to  the  north  of  the  city,  The  system 
served  the  city  until  1912. '''  The  sniile  news¬ 
paper  article  noted  that  two  or  three  times 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  the  river  had 
flowed  all  year,  and  several  times  it  had 
flowed  until  September, 

During  the  winter  of  1873-74,  the  river 
overflowed  its  banks  four  times,  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  January,  February,  and  March.''1'  For 
two  months  the  stages  were  unable  to  cross 
the  river  and  the  mail  was  ferried  back  and 
forth  in  a  row  boat,  In  1875,  Congress  ap¬ 
propriated  $80,000  for  a  government  dike 
to  turn  the  river  once  more  into  Mission 
Bay.  Work  was  done  under  the  supervision 
of  Lt.  Wecden  and  the  dike  was  completed 
in  1 876, M 

In  1881,  the  California  Southern  railroad 
was  built  across  the  Snn  Diego  River  on 
pilings  driven  by  steam  power.'1 ' 

The  next  great  flood  was  in  1884,  A  rec¬ 
ord  of  25,97  inches  of  rain  fell  that  year 
with  a  long  wet  season  continuing  until 
June.'11  The  warm  and  wet  spring  produced 
several  phenomena,  In  a  diary  kept  by  Mr, 
Crouch  of  Oceanside,  he  remembered  that 
the  grass  “outgrew  itself"  and  contained  no 
nutriment,  causing  the  cattle  to  suffer  and 
the  lambs  and  yeurlings  to  sturve  to  death 
on  the  feed,1"1  That  spring  also  produced  u 
flood  of  butterflies  followed  by  swarms  of 
cutworms  and  caterpillars,  creating  a  disas¬ 
trous  year  for  farmers.*'  Damages  to  crops 


and  cattle  were  severe,  and  although  the 
pumping  station  was  able  to  withstand  the 
flood,  it  was  moved  to  the  south  side  of  the 
river  in  1805,"'  The  railroad  to  the  north 
was  out  for  nearly  nine  months  and  the  river 
flowed  all  year.''"  A  flood  occurred  again  in 
1895,  with  its  accompanying  damage  to 
crops.  Bridges  and  railway  trestles  were 
washed  out  again."" 

In  1887,  Mission  Valley  had  its  land 
“boom  und  bust"  fling  ip  the  Grantville  resi¬ 
dential  project  at  the  upper  end  of  the  valley 
near  Mission  Gorge.  It  was  so  named  in 
hopes  of  attracting  Civil  War  Veterans  but 
It  was  never  a  success  and  the  land  "gradu¬ 
ally  became  farming  land  as  nature  had  in¬ 
tended  it  to  be.”  (Opinion  of  Mission  Valley 
Improvement  Association.  Union,  3-11-46, 
7:2.)  Allen's  Dairy  was  developed  on  an  old 
Mexican  grant  that  was  bought  for  taxes, 
Bernard  started  a  large  nursery  in  the  valley 
with  thousands  of  rose  cuttings  he  brought 
from  France.''1 

Thus  Mission  Valley  retained  its  rural 
nature  as  the  turn  of  the  century  approached. 
Floods  periodically  washed  out  the  truck 
gurdens  and  farms  but  actual  property  dam¬ 
age  was  slight  us  real  property  Improvements 
were  few  and  the  population  was  small,  The 
disruption  of  mail  and  rail  routes  through 
Mission  Valley  was  a  severe  handicap  for 
the  citizens  of  the  whole  area  during  flood 
periods. 
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Dairies  and  Bridle  Paths  (1900*1950) 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  San  Diego  was 
a  growing  city  of  17,700  whose  interests 
were  elsewhere  than  in  Mission  Valley.  “It's 
only  Mission  Valley,”  quoted  one  oldtimcr 
who  complained  of  the  marshes  and  mos¬ 
quitos."'  An  earlier  visitor  from  Los  Angeles 
had  spoken  of  Mission  Bay  as  having  "No 
commercial  value”  and  that  the  river  could 
fill  it  up  "with  impunity.""1  To  view  the 
rural  scene  from  above  was,  however,  a 
favorite  pastime  of  San  Diegans  who  visited 
Mission  Cliff  Gardens  at  the  foot  of  the 
trolley  line  on  Park  Avenue.  The  beautifully 
kept  grounds  opened  onto  a  vista  below  of 
the  river  meandering  through  small  groves 
and  farms,  A  gazebo  was  perched  on  the 
rim  of  the  cliff.  This  was  also  a  favorite  spot 
to  watch  the  rampaging  river  during  flood 
years.'4 

Some  concern  was  felt  for  the  problem  of 
flooding.  A  few  people  condemned  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  burning  off  the  brush  cover  along  the 
waterway  to  improve  the  grazing  areas,  but 
many  would  not  believe  that  it  would  affect 
rain  run-off.  The  recent  floods  had  served  to 
further  denude  the  valley  hillsides."'1 

In  1901,  the  city  sold  Its  first  water  bonds 
and  bought  the  San  Diego  Wntcr  Company. 
The  main  source  of  water  was  the  reservoirs 
mede  by  dumming  sources  in  the  surround¬ 
ing  watershed  areas,  although  an  expanded 
well-field  .n  Mission  Valley  was  used  until 
1927.  The  city  attorneys,  in  1914,  filed  "An 
Opinion  on  the  Rights  of  the  City  of  San 
Diego  to  the  Waters  of  the  San  Diego  River” 
which  was  the  beginning  of  a  lengthy  legal 
battle  to  prove  the  city’s  prior  and  para¬ 
mount  rights  to  the  waters  of  the  entire  river 
system."* 

The  first  large  flood  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  was  in  the  winter  of  1905-06  after  a 
very  wet  year  in  I905."1  The  embankment 
at  the  end  of  Old  Town  bridge  washed  out, 
the  channel  shifted  to  the  north,  and  the 
river  ran  until  late  in  the  summer.** 

The  largest,  most  destructive,  and  most 
famous  flood  of  recent  times  occurred  in 
1916,  again  following  a  very  wet  year."” 
(See  also  Journal  Winter  70.)  The  rainfall 
of  the  previous  years  was  so  distributed  that 
there  was  little  run  off  and  the  water  in  the 
city’s  reservoirs  was  very  low.  In  December 
of  1915,  Charles  Hatfield  appeared  before 


the  City  Council.  As  a  "rainmaker,"  he  said 
he  could  fill  the  Morcnn  reservoir  for  $10,- 
000.  The  city  officials  voted  to  accept  his 
proposition  and  told  the  city  attorney  to 
draw  up  a  contract.  Hatfield  did  not  wait, 
but  built  a  platform  and  began  shooting  off 
chemical  explosions.7"  The  rain  began  on 
January  16,  1916,  and  lasted  four  days.  The 
newspapers  welcomed  the  rain  as  the  reser¬ 
voirs  began  to  slowly  fill  and  noted  that 
some  people  were  beginning  to  take  Hatfield 
seriously."  Mission  Valley  flooded,  quickly 
wiping  out  the  vegetable  gardens  and  homes 
of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  farmers,  and 
ten  of  the  twelve  wells  used  by  the  city.  The 
police  and  Navy  Militia  used  fiat  bottom 
boats  to  rescue  families.  The  city’s  Isolation 
Hospital  in  Mission  Volley  had  to  move 
their  patients  up  to  the  second  floor  as  the 
water  rose.5'  Hundreds  of  people  flocked  to 
Mission  Cliff  Gardens  to  watch  the  spectacle 
below,"  nnd  an  editor  in  the  Unto* t  (1 -IB- 
19 16)  stated  that  he  felt  the  water  in  the 
reservoirs  offset  one-hundredfold  the  dam¬ 
age  to  property,  private  and  municipal.  He 
said  suffering  may  grow,  "but  the  run-off 
into  reservoirs  will  also  continue  giving  the 
city  nnd  county  a  wealth  of  water  for  future 
use  and  bringing  with  it  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  that  is  only  possible  through  such 
a  beautiful  water  supply." 

The  sun  came  out  for  a  fesv  days,  nnd 
then  a  second  storm  begun  to  batter  the  city. 
The  San  Diego  River  rose  six  feet  higher. 
Bridges  along  the  river  were  washed  out, 
although  the  railroad  bridge  was  partially 
saved  by  parking  train  cars  loaded  with 
rocks  on  it,  and  opening  up  a  spillway 
through  the  earth  to  one  side. 71  There  are 
muny  tales  of  heroism  as  more  people  were 
rescued  from  their  homes  in  Mission  Valley. 
Union  headlines  of  the  27th  suited:  “Dams 
holding  uguinst  Great  Flood  as  Wires  go; 
City  Water  Supply  All  Right."  The  Otny 
Dnm  went  out  at  6:14  that  night,  scouring 
out  its  valley  to  the  bay  and  taking  the  lives 
of  twenty-three  people.71  The  peak  How  of 
the  San  Diego  River  was  established  at 
75,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  with  total 
physical  damage  at  $565,000.  "  All  impor¬ 
tant  highway  and  railroad  bridges  were  de¬ 
stroyed  or  severely  damaged,  muny  miles  of 
roadbeds  and  tracks  were  washed  out,  and 
telephones  and  telegraph  lines  were  down. 
For  a  month  all  supplies  were  brought  in  by 
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ship,  and  only;  the  wireless  remained  as  a 
means  of  communication.” 

The  city  was  soon  deluged  by  law  suits, 
one  of  which  was  Hatfield's,  asking  for  Ills 
$10,000.  The  city  attorney  told  Hatfield’s 
attorney  that  If  Hatfield  would  sign  u  state¬ 
ment  assuming  all  responsibility  for  the  flood 
and  absolving  the  city,  the  city  attorney 
would  recommend  that  the  Council  pay  the 
full  claim.  "Go  to  hell,"  said  Hatfield’s  at¬ 
torney  and  that  was  the  end  of  that.r“ 

1920  bright  a  new  development  to  Mis¬ 
sion  Valley.  The  Mission  Valley  Oil  Enter¬ 
prise  Company  sank  a  well  near  the  foot  of 
Texas  Street.  Although  they  found  a  show¬ 
ing  of  oil,  it  could  not  be  brought  up  In  pro¬ 
ductive  quantities. A  medium  flood  occur¬ 
red  in  1921  and  the  City  Isolation  Hospital 
was  again  Isolated.  Although  damage  was 
not  great,  it  was  estimated  that  four  billion 
gallons  of  water  rushed  through  Mission 
Gorge  and  the  Union  urged  that  a  dam  be 
built  there."" 

Next  to  the  flood  of  1916,  the  flood  of 
1927  was  the  most  damuging.  The  storm 
filled  the  county  reservoirs  and  “a  10  year 
period  of  prosperity  was  assured  for  the 
city,"  said  the  Union  of  2-17-27.  The  curi¬ 
ous  were  again  attracted  to  the  bluffs  above 
the  river,  and  one  witness  recalls  watching 
a  rooster  ride  out  to  sea  on  a  box.’1  This 


was  the  flood  which  the  writer's  husband 
remembers  as  a  little  boy  of  five.  He  recalls 
that  it  rained  a  long  time,  and  everything 
was  very  wet  and  he  was  hospitalized  for 
ten  days  with  typhoid  fever,  It  would  seem 
to  the  author  that  the  water  supply  must  not 
have  been  too  safe. 

After  long  years  of  litigation,  the  State 
Supreme  Court  ruled  In  1930  that  San  Diego 
did  have  prior  nnd  paramount  right  to  the 
entirety  of  San  Diego  River  water.*11  The 
story  of  this  clash  between  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  interests  Is  a  stormy  one,  but  Is  an  in¬ 
teresting  chapter  in  San  Diego  history,  The 
settlement  led  the  way  to  the  building  of  the 
Ei  Cnpitan  Dam  and  Reservoir  (completed 
in  1935)  nnd  the  San  Vicente  Dam  und 
Reservoir  (completed  in  1943),  both  of 
which  store  water  from  the  water  shed  along 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  San  Diego  River, 

The  Government  Dike  hud  been  raised 
once  In  1917  and  wus  raised  again  in  1933.*" 
The  dirt  road  through  Mission  Valley,  often 
muddy  and  impassable  during  rainy  season, 
was  replucod  in  the  early  thirties  by  a  two- 
lane  paved  road  by  the  Sun  Diego  County 
Highway  Development  Association.*'  There 
was  a  flood  of  medium  size  in  1937  and 
again  in  1938.  The  latter  was  more  serious 
in  the  North  County,  The  ruliway  was 
blocked;  one  witness  on  the  way  home  from 
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Los  Angeles  was  on  a  train  that  was  stalled 
near  Escondido  for  seven  hours.  Finally  the 
train  backed  all  the  way  to  Los  Angeles  and 
it  was  four  days  before  it  could  get  back  as 
far  as  La  Jolla.  Roads  and  bridges  were  still 
closed  and  her  husband  had  to  drive  around 
the  cast  end  of  the  valley  to  meet  her  in  La 
Jolla.-’ 

By  1940,  San  Diego  was  a  city  of  203,- 
341,  and  Mission  Valley  had  developed 
twenty  dairies.  This  was  now  the  primary 
activity,  although  vegetable  farming  re¬ 
mained  a  close  second,  and  sand  and  gravel 
businesses  had  existed  there  for  many  years. 
Early  in  1940,  a  Mission  Valley  Improve¬ 
ment  Association  was  organized  in  hopes  of 
protecting  the  area  from  too  much  exploita¬ 
tion,  They  proposed  to  make  bridle  paths 
“wide  enough  for  buggies  and  safe  enough 
for  bicycling  and  walking"  throughout  the 
valley.’"  Horse  farms  were  numerous  and  a 
polo  club  attracted  much  attention  In  the 
news/f 

The  war  years  brought  a  huge  jump  in 
population  and  the  city,  with  help  from  the 
U,  S.  Navy,  brought  in  water  via  canal  from 
the  Colorado  River.  The  first  Colorado 
River  water  reached  the  San  Vicente  Reser¬ 
voir  in  November  of  1947  Just  three  months 
before  the  local  supply  was  exhausted,  a 
very  close  coll  with  disaster.** 

The  Federal  Government  in  1945  author¬ 
ized  a  report  on  a  flood  control  channel  of 
3.3  miles  in  length  at  the  downstream  end 
of  the  San  Diego  River,  A  hydrology  report 
was  made  in  1947  by  the  Army  Engineers 
und  San  Diego  began  the  second  half  of  the 
century  with  some  of  her  flood  control  prob¬ 
lems  In  mind.-" 

Commercial  Explosion  (1950-68) 

Work  on  the  flood  channel  and  new  chan¬ 
nel  entrance  to  Mission  Buy  began  in  1950 
and  was  completed  in  1953.  It  consisted  of 
3.3  miles  of  rock-revetted  levees  twenty-five 
feet  high  forming  a  channel  of  from  200  to 
250  feet  in  width.*0 

San  Diego  Magazine  of  August  1950 
pointed  out  that  Mission  Valley  was  a 
horse’s  paradise,  another  knncho  Santa  Fe, 
containing  twenty  miles  of  bridle  trails.  It 
tola  how  the  Mission  Valley  Improvement 
Association  had  fought  against  roadside 
stands,  an  airport,  and  u  cocktail  lounge  for 
State  College  students.  It  contained  a  plea 


to  the  San  Diego  Planning  Commission  not 
to  let  the  valley  become  a  non-stop  super¬ 
highway  for  the  big  trucking  companies. 

But  such  was  not  to  be,  Charles  Brown 
was  the  “pioneer"  of  the  commercial  build¬ 
ing  boom  although  the  Mission  Valley  Golf 
Club  had  been  operating  since  1947.  (The 
Golf  Club  was  private  but  dues  were  low, 
S10  a  family,  and  It  was  felt  to  benefit  most 
of  the  community,1")  In  the  early  50s, 
Brown  made  an  evaluation  of  the  land  and 
found  that  the  "only  alleged  disadvantage 
seemed  to  be  fear  of  flood, "IIJ  He  bought  a 
22 VSi -acre  site  for  $79,000  and  built  the 
Town  and  Country  Hotel.  He  estimated 
shortly  before  his  death  in  1966  that  the 
land  was  now  worth  $125,000  per  frontage 
acre  on  Hotel  Circle  and  his  Town  and 
Country  Hotel  was  worth  2.25  million  dol- 
lars.M 

So  began  the  rush  to  build  the  brightly 
lighted  Mission  Valley  we  see  today,  But 
not  everyone  was  happy.  "Corruption  was 
the  word  applied  to  the  City  Council  in 
November  of  1957  by  nn  article  in  San 
Diego  Magazine  when  writing  of  the  Mny 
Company’s  buying  of  land  in  Mission  Val¬ 
ley  for  a  proposed  shopping  center.  It  made 
a  plea  for  encouraging  the  City  Planning 
Commission's  idea  for  a  green  belt  policy, 
and  felt  that  the  Commission  should  tell 
May  Co,  where  to  go:  they  suggested  an 
urea  near  Rosccrans.  The  article  predicted 
(correctly)  that  full-flood  commercialism 
would  surely  follow. 

F.  F.  Friend,  consulting  hydraulic  engi¬ 
neer,  was  engaged  by  the  City  Council  to 
report  on  flood  control  In  Mission  Valley, 
He  pointed  out  the  need  for  flood  zones, 
urged  a  250  foot  wide  unlined  channel,  and 
hoped  that  the  valley  would  develop  Into  an 
arcu  complementing  Mission  Bay  with  ac¬ 
commodations.  entertainment,  a  motor  boat 
canal,  scenic  roadways,  bridle  paths,  etc. 
Although  the  editor  of  San  Diego  Maga¬ 
zine,  who  commented  on  this,  thought  it 
was  a  great  non-political  and  non-commer¬ 
cial  (not  anti-commercial)  scheme,  he 
feared  it  would  be  "buffeted  by  commercial 
pressure  groups.’,(" 

Congressman  Bob  Wilson  >nid  that  in 
1959  the  heart  of  Metropolitan  San  Diego 
hud  moved  northward  to  Mission  Valley."'' 
An  illustrated  feature  in  the  Union  (6-21- 
1959)  wus  titled  "A  Giant  Awakes"  and 


noted  the  motels  and  new  building  activity 
plus  a  picture  of  the  rural  scene  in  1953. 
Millions  were  spent  in  the  Valley.  In  1961, 
assessed  valuation  on  vacant  parcels  had 
increased  17  percent  in  three  years,  and  ns 
much  as  1,500  percent  in  six  years,  Free¬ 
way  80  cost  15  million  for  the  stretch  be¬ 
tween  Taylor  Street  nnd  Fairniount  Avenue, 
The  $25  million  May  Company  Mission 
Valley  Shopping  Center  wus  opened  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  of  1961.""  The  First  Methodist  Church 
cost  $1.6  million;  $2  million  were  needed 
to  renovate  the  Bowlero  Into  the  Masonic 
Temple,"1  and  unknown  millions  were  spent 
in  building  the  Mission  Square  office  build¬ 
ing,  Cinerama  21.  Center  Theater,  Mission 
Valley  West,  Mission  Valley  South,  luxuri¬ 
ous  automobile  agencies  and  restaurants, 
enough  new  motels  to  fill  Hotel  Circle  and 
a  $27  million  stadium  to  sent  55,000  people. 

Real  property  worth  millions  of  dollars 
exists  in  the  Valley,  the  scene  of  so  many 
floods.  A  long  series  of  dry  years  has  cer¬ 
tainly  favored  the  building  projects,  In  1965 
rain  flooded  the  lower  parts  of  Mission  Val¬ 
ley.  One  motel1  had  a  foot  of  water  over 


the  floor;  the  bridge  over  the  river  at  Zion 
Road  washed  out  but  no  serious  flooding  or 
damage  occurred."' 

May  Company  hired  engineers  to  study 
the  flood  problem  and  consequently  built 
with  the  problem  in  mind.  They  built  a  rip¬ 
rap  around  the  shopping  center  nnd  de¬ 
signed  the  Center  so  that  the  parking  area 
is  underneath  nnd  the  shops  are  on  the 
second  level.  Pumps  are  needed  constantly  to 
keep  the  norm  drainage  of  water  pumped 
out  and  Into  the  nearby  drainage  ditch.  In 
case  of  a  majoi  flood  they  predict  that  the 
parking  area  would  be  five  feet  under  water. 
City  engineer  Ed  Gabrielson  estimates  that 
most  of  the  motels  on  the  north  side  of  High¬ 
way  80  would  be  inundated.1"1 

The  city  is  aware  of  the  flood  problem. 
Each  permit  must  show  on  the  map  the  area 
of  flooding  clearly  marked  us  such,  and  space 
must  be  left  for  the  proposed  flood  control 
project. 

In  1959  Congress  authorized,  and  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  completed,  a  re¬ 
port  on  flood  control  in  Mission  Bay,1""  The 
proposal  suggested  a  concrete  lined,  rectan- 
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gular  flood  control  channel  about  5.2  mile* 
in  length  reaching  from  Zion  Avenue  in 
Grantvillc  to  the  existing  channel  at  the 
Morena  bridge.  It  would  range  from  200  to 
250  feet  wide  with  tributary  channels  ex¬ 
tending  from  several  canyons.  At  the  upper 
end  there  would  be  two  inlet  levees. 

Property  owners  in  Mission  Valley  p.sked 
tne  City  Council  to  support  the  narrow  con¬ 
crete-lined  channel  as  they  felt  the  wide  un¬ 
lined  channel  (850  foot  swale)  suggested  by 
F.  F.  Friend  would  harm  their  property 
value,101  The  Civil  Defense  office  announced 
that  the  proposed  channel  would  not  be  used 
as  an  emergency  escape  route  during  an 
atomic  disaster.10* 

After  being  approved  by  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers  and  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
the  proposed  flood  control  project  (estimated 
cost — $22,300,000)  was  approved  by  the 
various  congressional  committees  and  houses 
and  was  signed  by  President  Johnson  in 
October,  1965.1'11'  Funds  were  refused  In 
1966  and  thought  to  be  a  casualty  of  the 
Vietnam  War.1"1  In  1968  the  Army  engi¬ 
neers  and  the  State  Department  requested 
that  $300,000  be  budgeted  for  advanced  en¬ 
gineering  and  design  of  the  Mission  Valley 
Flood  Control  Project.  No  action  has  as  yet 
been  taken  but  Mr.  Lockhcad  of  the  Engi¬ 
neering  Department  of  the  City  of  Son  Diego 
said  the  allotment  had  a  very  good  chance 
of  being  passed.  If  the  money  is  appro¬ 
priated,  the  engineering  and  design  would 
begin  and  actual  construction  would  be  two 
or  possibly  three  years  away  and,  of  course, 
would  only  follow  the  approval  of  the  actual 
construction  funds. 

The  Plausible  Possible ? 

“Yes,  Virginia,  there  is  a  San  Diego 
River."  Its  presence  was  one  of  the  main 
reasons  for  locating  the  first  Alta  California 
Mission  on  San  Diego  Bay.  It  was  the  main 
source  of  water  for  the  slowly  growing  com¬ 
munity  for  over  one  hundred  years  and  re¬ 
mained  a  secondary  source  of  water  until  the 
nineteen  forties.  The  Mission  of  San  Diego 
de  Alcala  was  moved  to  its  present  location 
in  the  upper  end  of  Mission  Valley  so  that 
the  water  of  the  inconstant  river  might  be 
better  utilized  for  agriculture.  The  small 
community  of  Indians  and  pricst3  finally 
began  to  prosper  when  the  river  was  dam¬ 
med  and  the  aqueduct  assured  an  ndequute 


water  supply.  The  secularization  of  the  Mis¬ 
sion  brought  an  end  to  this  settlement,  but 
the  river  continued  to  be  the  focal  point  for 
the  ranchos  and  rancherias  which  developed 
along  its  banks.  The  land  remained  largely 
agricultural  throughout  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  During  that  century,  the  San  Diego 
River  overflowed  its  banks  and  flooded  Mis¬ 
sion  Valley  many  times,  destroying  crops, 
pastureland  and  homes.  But  the  farmers  re¬ 
turned  to  plant  their  crops  and  to  rebuild, 
for,  in  the  dry  years  in  between,  proximity 
to  the  precious  water  outweighed  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  flooding. 

The  main  town,  however,  grew  up  on  the 
higher  mesa  lands  that  flattened  out  as  they 
approached  the  harbor  of  San  Diego  Bay. 
Floods  were  not  a  problem  here  and  water 
could  be  found  in  wells  or  hauled  up  from 
the  river.  The  main  commerce  developed 
near  the  port  facilities. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury,  Mission  Vattcy  developed  as  a  dairy 
and  horse  raising  center,  Truck  farming  con¬ 
tinued  as  a  close  second  in  importance.  Rail¬ 
roads,  highway,  and  telephone  and  telegraph 
lines  crossed  Mission  Valley  as  the  valley 
lay  Dcross  the  City's  access  to  the  more 
populous  north.  Floods  became  more  disas¬ 
trous  as  development  occurred  in  the  valley, 
but  to  the  main  body  of  San  Diegans,  the 
destruction  of  communication  routes  was  the 
primary  Inconvenience  caused  by  the  flood¬ 
ing. 

As  the  city  doubled  and  trebled  in  size, 
the  use  of  the  undeveloped  land  of  Mission 
Valley  close  to  the  heart  of  the  city  began 
to  be  re-cvnluated.  As  tourism  flourished 
and  Mission  Bay  was  developed  into  an 
aquatic  park,  the  need  for  resort-type  ac¬ 
commodations  grew  and  the  large  hotels  and 
motels  were  the  first  to  see  Mission  Valley 
as  a  superbly  located  spot  for  their  uses.  The 
crossing  of  two  major  highways  made  a 
highly  desirable  location  for  a  giant  shopping 
center,  Easy  access  contributed  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  two  huge  sports  edifices,  the 
Sports  Arena  ut  one  end  of  the  valley  and 
the  San  Diego  Stadium  at  the  upper  end 
near  the  restored  Mission. 

Have  these  builders  forgotten  the  flood 
problem?  No,  the  city  zoning  ordinances 
insure  that  coch  permit  for  use  of  the  land 
is  clearly  marked  as  to  the  area  subject  to 
flooding.  Tiie  city  of  San  Diego  added  two 


zones  to  its  zoning  ordinance  in  1966.  The 
FC  Zone  (Flood  Control)  directly  regulates 
the  uses  of  land  within  the  natural  channel 
of  a  stream;  uses  permitted  are  restricted  to 
agriculture,  recreation,  and  other  open  space 
uses  that  would  not  obstruct  the  natural  How 
of  the  stream.  The  FP  zone  (Flood  Plain) 
regulates  the  intensity  of  development  in 
areas  of  inundation.11''1 

There  are  two  methods  of  flood  control: 
protective  and  preventive,  The  protective 
.  approach  proposes  engineering  techniques 
that  encourage  or  depend  upon  urbanization, 
The  preventive  approach  proposes  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  natural  condition  of  the  land  and 
limit  its  urban  uses,  The  protective  approach 
seeks  to  keep  the  flood  water  away  from  the 
encroaching  people;  the  preventive  approach 
seeks  to  keep  people  out  of  the  way  of  the 
flood  waters.  Protective  measures  are  usu¬ 
ally  necessary  after  the  fact  of  commercial 
and/or  urban  building,  and  the  Federal 
Government  agrees  to  improve  rivers  for 
flood  control  purposes  if  the  benefits  nrc  in 
excess  of  the  costs,1""  This  is  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  San  'Diego.  The  earlier  Planning 
Commission's  dreams  of  n  wide  green  belt 
in  the  valley  and  the  voices  of  sonic  of  the 
citizens  were  too  little  and  too  late.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Lockhead  of  the  City  Engineering 
Department,  fifteen  years  ago  something 
might  have  been  done,  But  the  city  usked 
the  Federal  Government  for  protective  mea¬ 
sures  in  1965  and  the  land  owners  of  Mis¬ 
sion  Valley  wanted  them,  That  was  the  lust 
time  the  citizens  could  have  protested. *"T 
The  protective  flood  control  channel  is  still 
several  years  from  the  start  of  construction. 
A  conservative  estimate  for  its  completion  is 
five  years,  probably  longer. 

Want  ure  the  dangers  of  flooding  in  the 
interim?  In  1965,  D.  E.  Lake  of  the  County 
Civil  Defense  office  said  that  San  Diego 
County  is  long  overdue  for  a  major  flood. 
He  said  that  major  floods  have  hit  on  the 
averuge  of  every  17  years  for  the  last  125 
years  and  that  dams  in  the  county  are  pri¬ 
marily  designed  for  water  storage,  not  flood 
control.""1  City  Engineer  Ed  Gabrielson  said 
that  if  a  flood  were  to  hit  in  1966.  there 
would  be  $24,835,000  damage  to  property 
in  Mission  Valley.  He  said  the  flood  threat 
had  worried  engineers  and  geologists  for 
years.'""  A  projected  estimate  of  future  flood 
damages  from  a  standard  project  flood  was 


made  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers’  report. 
Old-timer  Don  Stewart  predicted  in  his  book 
Frontier  Port  that  the  cycle  of  wet  years  will 
return.  “If  we  have  2  or  3  wet  years  in  suc¬ 
cession,  our  dams  will  be  overflowing  again, 
I  hesitate  to  even  think  of  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  Mission  Valley."""  Shelley  Hig¬ 
gins,  another  long-time  resident,  said  that 
the  miles  of  pavement  and  terraces,  Alls,  etc. 
will  add  to  the  rain  run-off.  To  him  the  next 
flood  is  a  certainty,  and  the  only  question  is 
when.'" 

The  San  Diego  River,  it  seems,  now  plays 
n  lesser  role  in  the  development  of  Mission 
Valley.  The  forces  of  nature  controlled 
men's  actions  until  the  press  of  population 
and  economic  factors  put  man's  need  for 
space  above  nature's  probability  of  disaster. 
Economic  determinism  forced  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  real  property  of  great  value  along 
the  river  bed  of  a  river  that  still  offers  the 
threat  of  flooding,  And  the  threat  will  stand 
until  the  flood  control  channel  is  completed. 
Meanwhile  the  property  owners  in  Mission 
Valley  are  playing  a  kind  of  Russian  Rou¬ 
lette  with  the  river.  Do  the  many  dry  years 
favor  their  odds,  or  shorten  them?  The  Fed- 
oral  Government,  too,  must  play  the  odds  in 
allocation  of  its  monies.  Present  needs  must 
be  met  before  projected  possibilities. 

The  mills  of  government  grind  slowly  nnd 
the  threat  of  floods  remains, 

“Is  today  the  day.  Daddy?" 
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huildin#  dale t.  i  tsl.  vnpuiui* «.  He.  ho  nnnn 
live.  Only  Kl  (  u pH n n  Dnm  and  Sun  /leente 
(lam  aie  pert  mein  for  liny  sillily. 


Male  m  CahtorMt.  U«9«rii*yefM  of  Wider  kc 
Morcai.  ftwkman  h*.  117  San  I>k*o  <  onnty 
Hood  Haurd  l**itti|e4M>n.  *i'prmh\  4  Hi- 
WhHiJi  f/o»»»f  Prrewmy  (A  ALYSI.S  to'.rj- 
memo  I  111 

Tei'tmuril  data  puhlnhed  in  ailvance  of’  mum 
it  ltd  >  ih  Jelineul*  areas  suhxKl  lu  (lixMiny  in 
Son  t)i«yii  C#omy  A  drtiiilcd  .irtalvs.s  of  the 
nteiNx-ulityv  of  flood  Irntih-ni)  anuiy-*y  esti- 
ntulinp  p*.ih  flsud  diuhatye  .ii  50  and  101*  \».u 
rec*iirrhr  inicn.ilt  fhr.ilt  Niuinh  s*nh  upper 
ton  I)h-|!o  kisri  but  is  Kclpfsil  in  umlei Mnnilmi! 
meih*d<ihie>. 

toek  of  California.  Department  of  Wotet  Kr 
wtircti.  knllelto  N*.  113.  .ton  Drew  CiMtniy 
Plot*!  Wu.rieW  /iferitfMfiiM.  tocrDmetmi:  I'XSd. 
Tha  report  of  an  inveMlfailun  initialed  by  lit* 
ton*  Urpanmem  of  Wain  kesouicci  at  requen 
of  eeumy  lo  delineate  ihe  areas  uihteci  to  flood- 
top  alonp  certain  porti*m  of  the  iiiaktr  coaMiil 
ktreunts  In  ton  Olein  Countv.  Deals  with  San 
Dtefo  kiver  Mission  (lory*  Us  5, in  Vicente 
and  fl  ( iipn.in  Dart  is.  bm  has  peneial  inruima* 
don  of  tAlwr  to  tohfcH  of  this  report,  plus  ntnps 
and  charts 

Untied  States,  toutetary  of , Ihe  Army.  Chief  of 
I’npmeers.  Dtparlment  of  the  Atmt,  Vuri  /Ifi  vo 
5f/n*r  'W/iWoh  I'af/ni  t'ohfofHhi.  Washlnpton: 
Orvernnseni  Prinllnt!  OiMve. 

The  repni  on  tha  need,  feasihllliy,  cum.  und 
deurnpiion  *f  the  flituJ  control  channel  for 
Mission  Volley  which  was  approved  h>  the 
Presidenl  In  l*f»5  Has  short  history  of  poM 
fl'vtds  ittul  iechmc.it  Juts  pros  mil  tout  toe  coM 
ol  tor  proposed  channel  is  far  less  than  es pecteil 
durnayc  to  Mission  Valley  m  tuse  of  flood. 
Viiiil  to  this  trxrurvh  protrsl 

(  .  H  k  IODIC  AU 

Christman,  Duria  mid  Dstroths  Self.  “Amlniioits 
Viill*v,“  Sim  Oirvo  Ahmtm,  lAmiisi.  1*501. 
14  17. 

DescMplnm  of  Mission  Valley  us  n  "homes 
,  p.itHdmf "  IUiw  Mission  Valle)  Intptoviritem 
Assneiiitton  Ims  fimphi  to  krep  Valiev  tialmnl 
"f'opplhp."  n  View  of  the  Valley,"  (hi/.m  Urir 
Topn  t  t  Apnl  June,  I  Mb  1 1 
hcliirev  front  a  hr licit|s|*i  ol  devetopownts  lit 
Mission  Valley  In  l*M,  plus  description  of 
mine  of  the  hnlhlinfl  proieclt  there. 

"Duit'l  Kis-i  the  Valiev  tliKMlh)#,"  Vim  /Peeve  nml 
hunt  \fuwiinr  iNo.  I'M?) 

Cries  ‘cntnipiiitit"  at  city  nllluuls  lor  plnnninu 
to  sell  nni  hi  Vliiy  Cnntpans  A  erv  in  krep 
hack  loll-lliuki  commercialism.  Opposmti  side  lu 
City,  tmereslinit  compntlwn. 


TditsMial."  f«*  fArjr*  md  burnt  M**fH*e,  f  May. 
1*511  p.  4*. 

A  deliberate  upriMks*  *f  ibe  Cky  Wa**i*i 
Oredoes  rip*rt  and  a  pies  s*  reakl  tbt  emss- 
■strckal  p resawn  pwwipy  prib  I*#  MinMmi  Valiey. 


D.  NkWSfAKRS 
!  Tb.-  .ton  Drew*  l(  allfertoa)  t.*ia/*««t 

A  dmlv  newspaper:  a  has  been  Imkard  by  nth- 
jrcl  miner  from  IR7)  to  Jriisiury  *4  IHI  and 
fllnted  on  ns  a' rod  Ins  M  ks*  PwMk1  library  It  la 
pwblistod  by  Jarssei  fc,  C*piey  Press.  Inc.  and 
!  is  CO  Skid!  red  m  be  fWMerS'rthw  in  eutloM,. 
Newspaper  artteln  when  need  as  primary 
turned  mast  he  viewed  with  repard  lo  aenaa* 
tionalism  In  the  hwndUnc  of  cataeirstphei  such 
ns  floods,  ami  alio  fer  the  bias  *f  ihe  editorial 
i  st .iff  when  repontop  civk  esenea,  The  Spreehefc 
fitmily  ktierriii  cuntrallrd  toe  Vnftm  whva  the 
Scnpps  family  nn  the  Ann.  The  I'h/oh  snp 
twtrtid  the  City's  paramssem  water  rip  hi*  case 
The  tow  was  on  the  side  ol  the  pnvutr  totiresis. 


t  DtARII'S 

[  krminisciMes  »f  Herbert  Crouch,  lflh*-l*IS 
i  Xerused  frens  bendwrinea  niAebook  loaned  by 
'  his  irarsddaiifhter,  Mr*.  Hans  Setter  (Mary 
towdiiy)  nnd  owned  by  Kin.  Cleary*  towdav, 
-  i  Hound.)  ton  Dteio  Public  l.ihrary,  Kan  Diem 
1*45. 

Mr.  Crouch  was  a  sheep  falser  and  kvtd  In  the 
Countv  pear  Oceanside  H*  kept  records  of 
1  tuinfiill  nnd  kepi  a  diary  sthlch  he  later  tn- 
litrird.  Pirsl  hand  reporli  af  floods  In  North 

j  County. 

'  V.  OKAI.  INTRKVIPWH 

Horns.  Mrs.  Theodor*  personal  IrtierViev.,  San 
Diryo  IK  May.  i*flK  wuh  toe  author.  A  native 
si ouathtcr  of  a  naiiv*  dauphtet 
lockhMii,  unknown  Hlephune  tnterview.  Son  11- 
e*o,  JK  May  |whK,  with  tne  ntilluir  Mr.  I  ock- 
hfinl  Is  In  the  hnuinrerlnai  Dept,  ol  too  Clly  of 
Sun  Dlepo  and  surpllid  up  to  dm*  mformuiion 
on  the  Mission  Valley  Hood  Comml  prun'd 
Minor.  Mis.  fumes,  personnl  intarviess,  Hun  Dlepo. 
I  i  May  IVflh  with  its*  aothitr.  A  lesidem  fur  ua 
>*ur« 

■  hipnptorpe,  Andre*  I  per sunu I  Imervir*.  Sun 

•  Dlepo,  it)  Maun  i**n.  with  tha  author  Spent 
pan  of  hts  chUdhmtd  in  Sun  Di*pu 

•  toms.  Mrs.  Hohert.  prrumul  miirvitw.  San  Dtepo. 
i  15  May  IWiK,  with  the  author,  a  rtodrnt  lor 
!  U  years, 
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RESOURCES  ELIGIBLE  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  REGISTER  OF  HISTORIC  PUCES 

Three  of  the  historic  plaoes  disouBaed  in  the  preceding  report  are 
already  listed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places t  Mission  San 
Diego  de  Aloala,  Mission  Dam,  and  the  San  Diego  Presidio}  and  within  Old 
Town  State  Park  the  more  important  buildings,  among  them  the  Estudillo 
House,  have  already  been  listed.  One  other  historio  resource  is  discussed 
which  should  be  nominated  for  the  National  Register:  the  San  Diego  Flume, 
The  f.lume  route  represents  a  major  accomplishment  in  the  oontrol  of  an 
adequate  water  supply  in  the  Southern  California  region. 

One  area  of  prehistoric  archaeological  resouroe  should  be  nominated 
as  an  archaeological  district.  This  district  would  be  approximately  four 
railee  of  the  San  Diego  River  Valley  west  of  El  Capitan  Dam,  and  would  in¬ 
clude  sites  3DR-1  through  15  and  site  W-2J1 ,  These  sites,  exoept  W-2J1 , 
are  relatively  undisturbed,  and  inolude  features,  such  as  piotographs, 
pitted  boulders,  bedrock  milling  features,  snd  an  assortment  of  artifaots, 
whioh  are  representative  of  the  late  prehistoric  occupation  of  the  region. 
Site  SDR-12  is  the  largest  and  best  preserved  of  these  sites,  and  its 
value  is  multiplied  when  considered  together  with  the  other  16  sites, 
since  thie  complex  of  sites  reveals  much  more  of  the  late  prehistoric 
life  pattern  than  a  single  site. 

Other  prehistoric  sites,  SDR-21,  W-200/200A,  and  W- 5^7,  are  also  of 
major  signifioanoe,  but  are  probably  not  well  enough  preserved  to  qualify 
for  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places, 
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